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Some  Issues  m  the- 

I 

Teacher  Supply  Problem 


By  EARL  JAMES  McGRATH 
U .  S.  Commi^wner  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency 
W ashitujton,  D.  C. 


The  ^IATTER  of  getting  and 
keeping  an  adequate  supply  of 
qualified  teachers  is  always  a 
major  problem  of  the  profession.  But 
for  two  reasons  it  has  become  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  to  cope  with  in  this  de¬ 
cade. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  supply  of 
manpower  of  college  age  from  which 
to  draw  the  meml)ership  of  all  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  other  occupations  requir¬ 
ing  college  preparation  is  smaller  than 
in  any  recent  decade  or  than  it  is  going 
to  be  in  any  decade  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  This  situation  is  the  result 
of  the  low  birth  rate  of  the  1930’s.  If 
we  had  the  equivalent  of  the  average 
annual  birth  rate  since  1947  as  a  re¬ 
servoir  to  tap  in  recruiting  teachers 
the  problem  would  be  much  less  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  first  problem  in  the  short¬ 
age  of  teachers,  therefore,  is  that  the 
manpower  pool  is  smaller  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  need  for  teachers  than  it 
has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  soon  again. 

Second,  competition  for  the  avail¬ 
able  man{>ower  is  becoming  keener 
every  year.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  supply  of  teachers  this  competition 
exists  both  in  colleges  where  teachers 
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are  prepared  and  in  school  systems 
where  teachers  are  employetl. 

Every  time  a  college  or  a  university 
which  prepares  teachers  introduces  a 
new  curriculum  leading  yoiith  into  an¬ 
other  profession  or  occupation,  it  cre¬ 
ates  a  new  competitor  for  teacher  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  arith¬ 
metic.  If  there  are  1,000  students  in 
a  college  with  ten  curricula  open  to 
them  no  one  curriculum  can  expect  to 
attract  as  many  students  as  it  would  if 
there  were  only  three  curricula.  One 
solution  would  be  to  get  a  higher  per 
cent  of  persons  of  college  age  into  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  At  the  19.52 
rate  of  production  (331,924  Bachelors 
Degrees  in  19.51-,52)  half  the  college 
graduates  each  year  would  have  to  be¬ 
come  teachers  for  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  .schools  to  meet  the  need  on  the 
basis  of  present  rates  of  turnover. 

Another  difficulty  results  from  the 
fact  that  an  increasingly  high  percent¬ 
age  of  persons  who  prepare  to  teach 
never  actually  enter  the  profession  be¬ 
cause  they  are  diverted  to  other  attrac¬ 
tive  occupations.  One  State  for  ex¬ 
ample  reports  that  13  per  cent  of  its 
students  who  last  year  prepared  for 
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teaching  entered  other  occupations.  A 
college  placement  bureau  reports  a 
shrinkage  of  65  per  cent  from  gradua¬ 
tion  to  classroom  in  one  year.  .More¬ 
over,  those  who  enter  the  profession  are 
being  lost  in  unprecedented  numbers. 
Before  World  War  II  the  annual  re¬ 
placement  required  because  of  retire¬ 
ment,  death,  marriage,  and  entiy*  into 
other  occupations  constituted  about  five 
j>er  cent  of  the  total  teaching  popula¬ 
tion  ;  now  it  is  more  than  ten  j>er  cent. 

Reiluced  to  its  simplest  terms  the 
problem  then  is  to  get  more  teachers 
and  keep  more  of  those  we  get. 

The  Issues 

To  get  and  to  keep  more  teachers  the 
teaching  profession  and  the  lay  public 
are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  at  least 
four  basic  questions.  They  are:  1. 
Who  shall  be  permitted  to  teach  ?  2. 

What  institutions  shall  prepare  teach¬ 
ers  ?  3.  What  professional  status  is  to 
be  accorded  teachers  ?  4.  How  aTtrac- 
tive,  salary-wise,  must  teaching  l)e 
made  in  order  to  hold  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  competent  teachers  during  per¬ 
iods  of  manpower  shortasre  ? 

Who  SheJI  he  Permitted  to  Teach? 

This  is  a  simple  question  but  appar¬ 
ently  our  Nation  has  not  found  a  sim¬ 
ple  answer.  Each  State  quite  pro{)er- 
ly  has  the  responsibility  for  answering 
that  question  regarding  those  w’ho  may 
teach  within  its  own  borders.  Barely 
half  the  States  require  that  all  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  be  eollege  gradjiates. 
Not  a  single  State  has  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  teachers  who  meet  that  stand¬ 
ard  because  many  teachers  started  their 
tenure  before  the  college  degree  w’as 
set  as  a  minimum  requirement.  While 
practically  all  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers  now»  hold  the  first  college  degree, 
only  about  half  of  the  elementary 


school  teachers  have  that  level  of  prep¬ 
aration. 

Some  believe  that  any  j>er3on  of  iu- 
^telli^nce,  good  moral  character,  with 
a  Bachelor’s  degree  should  by  virtue 
of  those  characteristics  be  approved  or 
licensed  for.  teaching.  Such  persons 
often  express  amazement  at  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  graduates  of  some  of  our  best 
known  colleges  and  universities  to  qual¬ 
ify  for  teaching  certificates.  Sr... 
stock  examples  as  the  iiiab"  f 
stein  to  qualify  as  a  scienct  .e^.^cr 
and  Grant  Wood  as  an  art  teacher  are 
often  used  to  illustrate  what  they  re¬ 
gard  as  the  unreasonableness  of  certi¬ 
fication  requirements.  Those  who 
argue  that  any  well-educated  person  in¬ 
terested  in  teaching  should  be  grantetl 
a  certificate  would  probably  not  urge 
the  application  of  that  same  principle 
to  accounting,  pharmacy,  nursing,  or 
law.  The  issue  here  raised  is  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  something  unique 
about  the  education  of  a  teacher.  If 
we  can  agree  that  in  order  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  teacher  one  must  be  not  only  a 
generally  well  educated  person  but 
must  possess  in  addition  certain  pro¬ 
fessional  insights  and  skills  in  the  same 
sense  that  jx'r.sons  in  other  professions 
have  special  knowledge  and  skills,  then 
the  conflict  Ix'tween  the  “academi¬ 
cians”  and  the  “educationists”  would 
cease  and  each  group  could  make  its 
maximum  contribution  to  the  rounded 
education  of  the  future  teacher. 

Just  how  intelligent  should  a  person 
be  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  teacher? 
This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer 
in  the  abstract  and  much  less  easy  to 
answer  in  practical  terms. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  intel¬ 
ligence  tests  administered  to  students 
in  teachers  collesres  have  shown  scores 
lower  on  the  average  than  tests  given 
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to  students  in  other  professional 
schools.  Some  professional  schools 
have  followed  the  policy  of  accepting 
only  students  from  the  top  fourth  of 
the  graduating  classes  in  the  high 
schools.  To  maintain  status  on  the 
university  campus  some  schools  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  taken  steps  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  We  need  further  evidence  of 
the  intellectual  and  personality  re¬ 
quirements  for  best  teaching  in  the  var¬ 
ious  age  levels  and  subject  fields.  We 
naturally  want  a  proper  share  of  the 
ablest  students  in  the  curricula  prepar¬ 
ing  teachers.  But  other  factors  must 
also  be  considered.  We  do  know  that 
emotional  factors  condition  both  learn¬ 
ing  and  teaching. 

We  still  lack  satisfactory  objective 
tests  to  select  the  persons  with  the  ideal 
qualifications  for  teaching.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  no  teacher  should  be  expected  to 
p>osscss  higher  basic  ability  than  all  of 
his  students,  else  who  would  teach  the 
genius  ?  A  teacher  should  be  intel¬ 
ligent  enough  to  learn  those  things 
which  he  will  need  to  know  in  order  to 
teach  and  to  understand  growth  pro¬ 
cesses  in  his  students.  The  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  needs  all  this  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  he  must  be  capable  of  leadership 
in  relating  the  efforts  of  his  school  to 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  his 
community. 

What  Institutions  Shall  Prepare 
Teachers? 

Teachers  are  prepared  in  1,217  col- 
l(wes  and  universities  in  the  United 
States.  Some  are  public,  some  priv¬ 
ate,  some  teachers  colleges,  some  liberal 
arts  colleges,  and  some  universities. 
Most  colleges  and  universities  which 
offer  degrees  in  any  field  feel  that  they 
have  a  right  to  prepare  teachers, 
though  the  same  institutions  would  not 


claim  the  right  to  prepare  public  ac¬ 
countants,  nurses,  social  workers,  or 
doctors  without  possessing  special  in- 
structork  and  facilities  for  this  pur-  ^ 
pose.  . 

This  assumption  needs  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  carefully.  How  much,  if  any, 
does  an  institution  need  to  adjust  its 
academic  program  in  order  to  do  an 
adequate  job  of  preparing  teachers  ? 
Do  all  programs  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  need  to  be  alike?  If  not,  what 
differences  can  be  justified  ?  Perhaps 
fewer  than  the  1,217  institutions  now 
engaged  in  preparing  teachers  could 
take  care  of  the  demand  if  they  were 
well  equipped  for  this  responsibility. 
Some  are  now  doing  only  what  they 
are  required  by  State  regulations  to  do 
instead  of  attempting  to  develop  af¬ 
firmatively  the  best  possible  teacher 
education  program. 

What  institutions  should  prepare 
teachers  ?  Perhaps  the  best  answer 
both  in  terms  of  numbers  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  product  is  that  any  college 
or  university  with  a  well-balanced  pro¬ 
gram  of  general  education  and  with  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  education  of 
teachers  should  be  approved  by  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
teachers.  Some  evidences  of  genuine 
concern  are  the  development  of  a  co¬ 
ordinated  plan  for  teacher  education 
and  special  courses  for  teachers  in  the 
various  branches  of  teaching.  The  type 
of  institution — public  or  private,  teach¬ 
ers  college,  liberal  arts  college  or  uni¬ 
versity — does  not  necessarily  deter¬ 
mine  whether  teachers  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  there.  Rather  the 
quality  of  the  program  growing  from 
a  genuine  interest  of  the  institution  in 
teacher  education  should  be  the  de¬ 
termining  factor. 
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Professional  Stains  is  to  he 
Accorded  Teachers? 

Teachers — aiid  that  includes  all  the 
various  types  of  persons  engaged  in  ed¬ 
ucational  work — like  all  other  human 
beings  feel  the  need  for  status.  They 
want  to  be  respected  by  their  col¬ 
leagues,  their  friends,  and  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  general.  With  very,  very  few 
exceptions,  teachers  are  completely 
loyal  to  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  our  democracy  is  based.  Two 
good  reasons  can  be  given  for  this  un¬ 
usual  loyalty  to  our  country  and  its 
ideals.  First,  these  persons  in  their 
preparation  for  teaching  have  studied 
the  basic  documents  setting  forth  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  our  society  and 
the  history  of  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  different  social  problems 
as  they  have  emerged.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  those  engaged  in  other  profes¬ 
sions  and  occupations  are  ignorant  of 
these  basic  values,  but  rather  to  say 
that  teachers  have  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  steeped  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  tradition.  Second,  teachers  have 
less  of  a  vested  interest  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  aspect  of  our  society  than  many 
other  occupational  groups.  Teachers 
are  expected  to  serve  the  public  as  a 
whole,  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  and  they  do. 

But  there  are  specialized  groups  in 
our  society  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
them  as  every  public  official  knows 
with  their  own  concerns  and  interests. 
Some  of  these  are  concerned  with  eco¬ 
nomics,  others  have  to  do  with  busi¬ 
ness,  some  relate  to  agriculture,  et 
cetera.  There  are  conflicting  views  in 
our  society  about  each  and  every  one 
of  these  matters.  Yet  they  must  be 
discussed  if  children  are  to  learn  about 
the  world  in  which  they  live.  Such 
discussion  sometimes  gets  teachers  in 


trouble  with  one  group  or  another  in 
the  community;  nevertheless  teachers 
as  I  know  them  are  loyal  to  lOur  coun¬ 
try  and  the  values  for  which  it  stands. 
They  'have  objected  to  loyalty  oaths 
which  seemed  ’to  discriminate  against 
a  single  profession  which  has  demon¬ 
strated  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Xation  unswerving  loyalty  to  our  high¬ 
est  traditions.  Our  children  must  be 
protected  against  false  doctrine.  The 
duly  constituted  lay  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  can  afford  this  protection  by  being 
certain  that  persons  approved  for 
teaching  and  administrative  positions 
are  loyal  to  the  American  tradition. 
Then  these  professionals  should  be  giv¬ 
en  every  protection  to  teach  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  good.  Unless  our 
schools  are  free  the  minds  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  be. 

How  attractive,  SaJary-wise,  }fust 
Teaching  he  Made? 

Teachers  are  expectcil  to  be  a  part 
of  community  life,  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  community.  It  should 
not  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  those 
persons  considering  teaching  as  life 
«‘areer  and  those  already  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  would  be  influenced  by  economic 
considerations.  During  the  early  years 
of  our  national  history  it  was  possible 
to  find  enough  persons  dedicated  to 
teaching  to  staff  the  few  schools  which 
we  had.  Then  only  a  small  proportion 
of  those  children  between  the  ages  of  fi 
and  17  years  of  age  attended  school. 
Xow  practically  all  children  are  in  a 
school  of  some  kind.  With  the  present 
trend  toward  education  for  all,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  have  one  teacher  for  every 
140  persons  in  the  United  States;  the 
ratio  may  soon  be  one  to  125.  Pros¬ 
pects  are  not  good  for  finding  that 
many  persons  with  ability,  prepara- 
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tion,  and  a  burning  desire  to  render  a 
public  service  regardless  of  economic 
rewards.  During  periods  of  economic 
depression  there  may  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  teachers  even  with^a  low  sal¬ 
ary  scale.  But  in  normal  economic 
times  salaries  will  have  to  be  higher 
than  they  are  now  generally  if  teachers 
are  to  be  secured  for  all  our  children. 

What  economic  incentives  must  be 
held  out  to  those  who  are  considering 
teaching  as  a  career?  The  answer 
again  is  simple:  enoiigh  to  eliminate 
this  factor  as  a  major  one  in  making 
an  occupational  choice. 

These  problems  concern  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  but  they  also  concern 


the  American  people  to  whom  the 
schools  belong.  We  shall  serve  our  pro¬ 
fession  well  to  take  these  issues  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  people  as  opportunity  offers. 
It  is  our  professional  ^talk  also  to  col¬ 
lect  and  disseminate  as  many  facts  as 
can  be  had  by  which  the  people  may  de¬ 
cide  wisely.  Who  shall  be  permitted 
to  teach  ?  What  institutions  shall 
train  teachers?  What  shall  be  the  sta¬ 
tus  accorded  the  teaching  profession  ? 
What  shall  be  the  salary  level  for 
teachers  ?  Answers  to  these  questions 
will  help  determine  the  supply  of 
teachers  to  meet  the  need  in  this  decade 
and  in  the  years  beyond. 


Lost  Themes 


By  T.  J.  CARUTHERS 

Director  of  Teacher  Edncaiion,  Stale  Teachers  College 
Salisbury,  Maryland 


IN  THE  study  of  the  origin  and  na¬ 
ture  of  knowledge  from  general 
philosophy,  one  observes  the  bio¬ 
logically  integrated  individual  passing 
through  a  rather  complete  gamut  from 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  through 
sense  perception  to  the  inevitable  de¬ 
velopment  of  numerous  dichotomies 
and  even  significant  and  important 
dualisms. 

The  chief  coercive  force  which 
brought  about  this  development  was,  of 
course,  the  impact  of  environment. 
The  individual  had  to  react  to  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  intelligently  or  otherwise. 
In  this  process  of  interacting  he  had 
the  choice  of  three  alternatives,  viz, 
to  adjust  his  environment  to  his  own 
needs,  to  adjust  himself  to  his  envi¬ 
ronment,  or  to  move  to  another  more 
suitable  environment. 

Continuous  effort  at  reacting  intel¬ 
ligently  to  environment  over  a  long 
period  of  time  resulted  in  the  evolve- 
ment  of  certain  specific  human  needs. 
One  was  the  need  of,  or  necessity  for, 
some  form  of  communication  such  as 
an  articulate  speech,  or  other  form  of 
vocalization  or  a  system  of  signs. 
After  this  need,  or  perhaps  concurrent¬ 
ly  with  it,  he  had  to  meet  a  quantative 
need.  For  e.xample,  he  needed  to  know 
where,  or  location,  how  far,  or  dis¬ 
tance,  how  much,  and  in  whai  direc¬ 
tion.  Added  to  these,  if  he  chose  to 
control  or  adjust  to  his  environment, 
he  needed  to  know  the  laws  of  natural 
surroundings,  both  physical  and  bio¬ 
logical,  and  to  practice  some  adjust¬ 


ment  psychology.  In  the  event  he 
chose  to  move  to  a  more  suitable  en¬ 
vironment  he  needed  to  study  the  earth 
as  a  place  for  man  to  live.  A  final 
need  arose  when  man  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  use  knowledges  to  make  him 
more  efficient  and  to  better  his  welfare 
in  w’hatever  choice,  or  choices,  he  may 
make.  This  was  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
corded  knowledges,  events,  and  experi¬ 
ences.  It  further  caused  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  knowledge  until  it  seemed 
necessary  to  make  some  organization 
of  it.  The  result  of  this  was  the  form¬ 
ation  of  “subjects”  and  “curricula.” 
Most  of  the  accumulated  knowledge 
became  classified  and  compartmental¬ 
ized. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
deal  with  what  happens  between  the 
period  of  sense  perception  as  a  means 
of  getting  knowledge  to  the  time  when 
it  becomes  sublimated  into  abstrac¬ 
tions,  dichotomies,  and  dualisms. 
Have  we  merely  gone  from  an  inte¬ 
grated,  functional  situation  to  a  highly 
organized  situation  in  which  unity  has 
been  lost  and  utility  made  difficult? 
Have  we  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  most 
knowledge  originated  to  meet  human 
needs,  and  knowledge  l)eing  so  com¬ 
plex  and  highly  organized  that  we  find 
it  difficult,  if  indeed  it  ever  occurs  to 
us  to  do  so,  to  apply  it  to  human  needs  ? 
Does  the  learner  follow  a  cycle  of  inte¬ 
gration  to  disintegration  to  reintegra¬ 
tion  ?  Is  the  development  detrimental 
or  beneficial  ?  Have  we  merely  lost 
the  themes  implicit  in  the  origin  of 
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“subjects?”  lu  seeking  answers  to 
these  questions  we  will  first  turn  to 
some  authentic  statements  concerning 
the  nieaning,  analysis,  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  integration  and  then  follow 
with  an  account  of, some  efforts  toward 
reintegration.  , 

A  direct  and  concise  statement  as  to 
the  meaning  of  integration  is  given  by 
L.  Thomas  Hopkins.  He  says: 

“Integration  is  a  shorthand  word 
iised  to  designate  tnfelh'gfnt  hehnvxor. 
Integrating  refers  to  continuous,  intel¬ 
ligent,  intemctive  adjusting.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  is  born  into  a  culture  com¬ 
posed  of  a  great  variety  of  aspects — 
economic,  esthetic,  physical,  religious, 
and  the  like — all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  complex  and  interrelated.'  In  de¬ 
veloping  to  maturity  and  old  age,  his 
life  is  conditioned  by  his  growth,  needs 
and  the  accumulated  experience  of  the 
culture  in  meeting  these  needs.  This 
means  that  the  culture  affects  him,  and 
he  in  turn  affects  the  culture.  Or,  in 
other  words,  he  is  constantly  in  the 
process  of  interacting  with  his  environ¬ 
ment.”^ 

As  an  educational  concept  Hopkins 
states:  “The  value  which  inheres  in 
the  term  integration  is  wholeness  or 
unity.  In  an  age  w’hich  is  character¬ 
ized  primarily  by  fractionalism,  by 
fragmented  and  segmented  experience, 
it  is  natural  that  thoughtful  persons 
should  reach  out  for  concepts  of  un- 
ity.”^ 

On  the  problem  of  integration  two 
opposite  points  of  view  have  prevailed 
through  the  ages  and  leading  thinkers 
have  oscillated  many  times  from  one 
point  of  view  to  the  other.  One  of 
these  persistent  points  of  view  is  based 


on  the  assumption  that  int^ation  is 
primary  or.  that  the  whole  is  primary. 
If  we  accept  wholeness  as  primary  our 
pioblem  is  not  the  creation  of  an  in¬ 
tegrated  individual  but  conserving  one 
which  was  integrated  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

The  other  basic  and  opposing  as¬ 
sumption  has  been  maintained  by  the 
atomists  and  Epicureans.  This  as¬ 
sumption  takes  the  position  that  chaos 
is  primary  and  that  integration  is  a  re¬ 
sultant  or  a  consequence  of  a  com¬ 
pounding  or  synthetic  process  which 
must  take  place  before  integration  can 
exist.  This  still  seems  to  be  the  me¬ 
thod  of  science  which,  no  doubt  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  difficulties  in¬ 
herent  in  the  assumption  that  integra¬ 
tion  is  primary. 

It  would  seem  after  a  consideration 
of  these  opposing,  basic  assumptions 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  in¬ 
tegration  does  not  lie  in  the  acceptance 
of  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
but  rather  the  solution  will  be  reached 
by  an  intelligent  analysis  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  contributions  of  both  basic 
points  of  view. 

Turning  from  the  philosophical  to  a 
practical  emphasis  we  have  a  statement 
from  E.  E.  Oberholtzer.  He  savs : 

“The  integrated  curriculum,  as  the 
term  is  used  in  this  study,  is  a  type  of 
curriculum  organized  and  constructed 
about  central  themes  or  “big  ideas”  so 
selected  as  to  obtain  certain  outcomes. 
The  term  “integrated”  is  used  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  curriculum  from  the  type 
which  is  set  up  in  divisions  by  subjects. 
The  integrated  curriculum  is  planned 
to  provide  better  selection  and  oi^ani- 
zation  of  teaching  materials  and  to  pro- 


1  L.  Thomas  Hopkins.  Intrpration,  Its  Meaning  and  Application,  p.  1.  New- 
York :  D.  Appleton  Century  Co.,  1937. 

2  Ibid,  p.  21. 
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mot-e  better  methods  of  teaching  and 
learning  ...  In  constructing  the  in¬ 
tegrated  curriculum,  the  organizing  de¬ 
terminants  are  derived  from  an  inter; 
pretation  of  life  needs  rather  than" 
from  fixed  subjects  to  be  learned.”® 

The  writer  hastens  to  say  that  he  has 
no  answer  for  the  old  philosophical 
controversy  as  to  which  is  primary  in 
the  universe,  order  or  chaos.  However, 
he  does  claim  to  live  by  the  conviction 
that  both  are  present  in  the  realm  in 
which  he  exists.  Fundamentally,  he 
believes  there  is  enough  law  and  order 
to  insure  an  acceptable  degree  of  stabil¬ 
ity  and  predictability,  and  enough  cha¬ 
os,  or  chance,  to  insure  a  sufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  novelty  to  challenge  the  best 
there  is  in  man’s  intellectual  adaptabil- 
ity. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  position 
taken  on  the  philosophical  question  of 
primacy,  three  theses  are  proposed : 

(1)  that  in  the  case  of  the  normal 
child,  up  to  school  age  at  least,  whole¬ 
ness  or  integratedness  is  primary, 

(2)  with  reference  to  the  knowledge 
the  child  possesses,  chaos  to  a  degree 
is  primary’.  He  has  lived  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  of  knowledge  applied  from 
many  varied  fields,  but  has  mastered 
none,  and  (3)  that  organized  educa¬ 
tion  must  not  only  provide  for  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  body  of  oig;anized  and 
systematized  knowledge,  but  provision 
must  be  made  for  a  combination,  or  a 
bringing  together  of  knowledge  from  a 
variety  of  subjects  with  reference  to 
some  socially  useful  enterprise  and 
without  disintegrating  the  personality 
of  the  learner. 

A  consideration  of  the  practical  calls 
for  three  additional  theses: 

1.  A  systematic  and  logical  ar¬ 


rangement  of  subject  matter  is  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  process  of  mastery.  The  par¬ 
ticular  time  in  the  learning  process  at 
which  systematization  takes  place  is  a 
matter  of  method  and  not  of  principle. 

2.  The  organization  of  subject-mat¬ 
ter  on  the  unit-of-experience-basis  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  process  of  making  subject 
matter  functional. 

3.  The  total  personality  of  the 
learner  modifies  the  process  of  learn¬ 
ing  on  either  plan. 

If  these  theses  are  sustained  it  is 
now  logical  to  ask:  Have  any  such  ar¬ 
rangements  been  made  to  meet  this  ne¬ 
cessity  ?  Do  many  schools  have  an 
“integrated,”  “corelated,”  or  “core” 
program  ? 

We  list  below  six  educational  pro¬ 
grams  which  the  writer  regards  as  sig¬ 
nificant  if  not  outstanding.  They  in¬ 
clude  schools  on  the  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary  and  college  levels. 

^lontgomery  County,  Maryland,  has 
unifying  themes  around  which  the 
child’s  school  life  is  organized.  One 
year’s  study  concerns  clothing,  another 
food,  and  a  third  belter.  Each  study, 
or  theme,  cross-sections  subjects  and 
calls  for  their  use,  or  application,  as 
they  may  impinge  on  the  theme  of  the 
year. 

E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  of  Houston,  Tex¬ 
as,  placed  a  number  of  selected  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  on  a  curriculum  based 
on  four  themes.  These  are  given  in 
detail  in  Chart  I,  page  599. 

The  “core”  movement  in  the  Junior 
High  School  is  spread  over  a  fairly 
good  sized  area  at  the  present  time  and 
it  usually  calls  for  an  integrated  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  curriculum  for  about 
twelve  hours  per  week.  During  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  traditional  organl- 


3  E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  An  Integrated  Currieulum  in  Praetiee,  p.  7,  New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1937. 
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zation  of  subjects  is  followed. 

Ou  the  college  level  we  select  three 
rather  significant  patterns  of  inte¬ 
grated  procedure.  They  are  (1)  The 
Great  Issues  Course  at  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  required  of  all  seniors  and  has  a 
credit  load  of  about  twelve  semester 
hours,  (2)  at  St.  John’s  College,  An¬ 
napolis,  ^Maryland,  the  four  year  lib¬ 
eral  arts  curriculum  is  undergirded 
by  the  reading  of  one  hundred  selected 
books  and  is  required  of  all  students, 
and  (3)  Xew  College  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University  had  its  cur- 


the  use  of  themes  is  given  by  a  study 
made  by  E.  E.  Oberholtzer  as  indicated 
in  Chart  I. 

This  chart  shows  an  excellent  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  building  of  unity  from 
the  point  of  view  of  experience.  •  This 
has  a  tendency  to  make  subject  matter 
functional, and  hence  vital.  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  subjects  as  sUch  are 
not  in  evidence  but  are  undoubtedly 
used  as  the  chief  source  of  information 
bearing  on  the  controlling  themes. 
Also,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is 
a  degree  of  compartmentalization  as 


riculum  organized  around  a  list  of  the  themes  are  adhered  to  and  divided 
Persistent  Problems  of  Life  designed  on  the  basis  of  grade  levels, 
to  accomplish  a  degree  of  utility  of  sub-  In  contrast  to  controlling  themes  as 
jects  as  they  were  learned.  set  up  in  Chart  I,  the  writer  suggests 

All  of  these  arrangements  reflect  the  a  set  up  of  themes  based  on  subjects  as 
recognition  of  a  need  to  break  down,  to  such  as  shown  in  Chart  II. 
a  d^ree,  over-oompartmentalization  This  chart  suggests  that  the  tradi- 
of  subject  matter  and  bring  about  the  tional  subjects  properly  interpreted 
necessity  for  the  application  of  sub-  constitute  good  integrating  themes; 
jects  to  modern  human  problems.  themes  which  evolved  from  human  ex- 

A  consideration  in  some  detail  on  perience  beginning  with  sense  percep- 

4  E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  An  Integrated  Curriculum  <n  Practice,  p.  140.  New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Colleg^e,  Columbia  University,  1937. 


Integrated  Curriculum  Units,  Showing  Controlling  Themes  and 

Central  Theme  of  Each  Unit* 

CHART  I 

Controlling 

Theme 

Orade  I 

Orade  II  Orade  III 

Orade  IV' 

Orade  V 

Inter¬ 

dependence 

Family  Life 
(18  weeks) 

City  and  Food, 

Country  Life  Clothing  and 
(18  weeks)  Shelter 

(18  weeks) 

From  Cotton 
Field  to  Fac¬ 
tory  (6  weeks) 

Control  over 
Nature 

Primitive  Life  Transporta- 
(6  weeks)  tion  and 

Communica¬ 
tion  (6  weeks) 

Life  in  Egy-pt 
and  Mesapotamia 
(6  weeks) 

Adaptation 

Living  in 

Cold  Lands 
(6  weeks) 

Living  in 
Temperate 
Lands 
(6  weeks) 

From  the 

Old  World 
to  the  New 
(18  weeks) 

Cooperation 

Themes  continue  in  Orade  VI. 
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Integrated  Curriculum  Units,  Showing  Controlling  Themes  and 
Central  Theme  of  Each  Unit 
CHART  II5 


Controlling 

Theme  Grade  I  Grade  II  Grade  III  Grade  IV  Grade  V 


The  Quanta-  Counting  Number 

tive  Experi-  Concepts 

ence  of  the  * 

Itace 

(Mathematics) 

How  People  Storiijs  of  Storieg  of 

Have  Re-  Great  People  People 

corded  and 

used  Human 

Experience 

(Historj) 


Fundamental  Long 
Processes  Division 


Histonical  Historical 

Topics  Topics 


Fractions 


Specific 

Periods 


The  Study  of  Geographic  Concepts 

the  Earth  as  Based  on  Immediate 

a  Place  to  Environment 

Live 

(Geography) 


Regular  Organized  Units 


Language-Grammar 

Communicate 

Thought 

(Language) 


How  People  Reading-Language 

Learned  to 


How  Man  has  Regular  Units  are  Developed. 
learne<l  to  Con¬ 
trol  his  En¬ 
vironment 
( Science- 
Physical- 
Biological) 


tion  and  maintained  and  expanded  as 
man  sublimated  his  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  intellectual  horizon  into 
pure  idealism. 

In  this  intellectual  process  the  orig¬ 
inal  themes  received  less  emphasis  by 
some  educators,  were  ignored  by  others 
and  rejected  outright  by  still  others 
(Socrates,  for  example). 

A  guiding  philosophy  to  rediscov¬ 
ery  and  maintenance  of  the  lost  themes 
was  stated  in  a  lecture  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Kilpatrick  when  he  said,  “All  sub¬ 
ject  matter  may  be  regarded  as  social 


solutions  to  social  problems  socially  ar¬ 
rived  at.” 

When  and  if  an  instructor  survives 
the  narrowing  influence  of  specializa¬ 
tion  and  sees  that  his  subject  is  a  part 
of  interrelated  and  integrated  human 
experience,  and  when  he  offers  it  to  the 
learner  as  an  aid  in  solving  his  social 
problems  he  will  have  the  security 
which  comes  from  maintaining  the  sol¬ 
utions  to  relatively  permanent  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  stimulus  to  change  and 
progress  which  comes  from  rather  con¬ 
tinually  changing  social  demands. 


5  Thomas  J.  Caruthers.  An  Integrated  Program  of  Teacher  Education,  p.  231, 
New  York:  Final  Document  accepted  bj'  New  York  University,  1939. 
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This  philosophy  provides  for  a  con¬ 
stant  theme  and  one  which  should  not 
be  lost.  We  here  offer  no  room  for 
complacency  on  the  part  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  subject  matter  teacher,  who 
thinks  if  he  teaches  his  subject  inte¬ 
gration  and  utility  will  follow.  Xor 
do  we  indorse  what  enthusiastic  core 
teachers  often  say,  “The  child  will  get 
enough  subject  matter  as  he  solves  his 
core  problems  and  engages  in  the  in¬ 
herent  activities.”  In  this  apparent 
controversy  of  systematic  study  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  vs.  some  form  of  cross- 
sectional  study  (for  example  core)  the 
writer  takes  an  equivocal  position 
based  on  two  basic  principles  of  psy¬ 
cholog}'  as  well  as  years  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  both  procedures.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  are  expressed  in  and  *2  page 
598.  Systematic  study  of  subject 
matter  is  necessary  to  its  mastery  and 
cross-sectional  study  as  practiced  in 
units-of-experience  is  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complishing  the  utilitarian  or  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  subject  matter.  Social 
problems  do  not  come  systematized  and 
in  most  cases  must  be  solved  by  ap¬ 
propriate  selections  of  information 
from  a  number  of  subjects.  The  abil¬ 


ity  to  make  such  selections  and  relate 
them  to  the  problems  at  hand  is  a  psy¬ 
chological  operation  which  must  take 
place  if  one  is  to  make  use  of  knowl¬ 
edges  learned.  When  we  learn  to  re¬ 
gard  our  subjects  as  themes  which  orig¬ 
inated  from  human  needs  and  wq  con¬ 
tinue  to  present  them  to  the  learner  as 
such,  have  a  pattern  for  continuous 
educational'  progress  which  includes 
the  security  that  comes  from  the  more 
or  less  constant  human  needs,  and  the 
continuous  necessity  for  change  to  meet 
these  inevitable  needs. 

As  a  guide  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  this  pattern  for  educa¬ 
tion  progress,  the  teacher  will  find  the 
study  of  the  history  of  his  “subject” 
invaluable.  The  historical  perspective 
thus  gained  will  help  prevent  the  loss 
of  the  basic  theme  and  thus  maintain 
the  vitality  which  comes  from  teaching 
knowledge  as  something  which  evolved 
out  of  human  need.  In  the  process  of 
our  analytic  thinking  it  appears  that 
the  organization  of  knowledge  into 
subjects  is  quite  necessary,  but  in  so 
doing  let  us  not  lose  the  themes  inher¬ 
ent  in  their  origin  and  development. 
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Using  a  College  Anniversary  to 

Enrich  a  Teacher-Education  Program 

By  JANE  ELLEN  McALLISTER 
Jackson  College,  Jackson,  Mississippi 


HOW  CAN  pre-service  and  in- 
service  teachers  and  their  col¬ 
lege  instructors  make  the  Sev¬ 
enty-fifth  Anniversary  of  a  college  not 
merely  a  celebration,  but  a  vital  and 
continuing  part  of  a  teacher-education 
program  ?  How  can  they  make  it  a 
period  of  re-dedication  to  and  a  pow¬ 
erful  motive  for  better  college  teaching 
which  will  include  community-college- 
school  relations;  enriching  personal 
and  professional  experiences;  and 
principles  common  to  college,  element¬ 
ary,  and  secondary-school  teaching? 
These  are  some  of  the  problems  which 
faced  Jackson  College  for  Negro 
Teachers,  a  state  college  in  Mississippi, 
in  April,  1951  as  it  prepared  for  its 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary. 

What  the  faculty  and  prospective 
and  in-service  teachers  did  to  “point 
up’’  directed  experiences  designed  to 
make  more  effective  and  cooperative 
teacher-citizens ;  what  they  did  to  make 
the  lecture-forums  and  8;vmposia  grow 
out  of  the  regular  curriculum  and  re¬ 
turn  to  enrich  it ;  how  they  increased 
self-evaluation,  self-guidance,  and  co¬ 
operative  planning  as  features  of  ex¬ 
cellent  college  teaching;  how  they 
made  the  “try-outs”  of  the  seventy-fifth 
year  accepted  and  permanent  features 
of  the  teacher-education  program,  con¬ 
stitute  a  growing  and  evolving  teacher- 
education  curriculum  that  capitalized 
on  each  teaching  situation.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  herein  condensed  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  experiences  (1)  of  a  fresh¬ 


man  class  in  the  education  area;  (2) 
of  representatives  of  all  classes  under 
the  guidance  of  the  language  arts  area, 
and  (3)  of  a  workshop  of  in-service 
teachers.  These  three  instances  are  re¬ 
presentative  Of  activities  in  other  areas 
and  with  other  classes  throughout  the 
College. 

The  Freshmen  in  the  Education  Area 

When  freshmen  began  self-evalua¬ 
tion  and  self-guidance  by  filling  out  a 
personal-data  sheet  telling  of  their 
home  and  school  backgrounds  and  their 
assets,  liabilities,  and  goals,  many  of 
them  realized  the  meagerness  and  pov¬ 
erty  of  their  intellectual  and  cultural 
background ;  many  of  them  expressed  a 
strong  desire  for  service  to  children 
and  their  communities.  They  there¬ 
fore,  planned  and  enthusiastically  en¬ 
gaged  in  enriching  experiences  to  at¬ 
tain  the  goals  which  they  set  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Compensation  for  Meager  Back¬ 
grounds.  In  their  first  quarter  at 
Jackson  College,  freshmen  who  had 
the  same  free  double-periods  during 
the  week  organized  themselves  into  vis¬ 
iting  teams,  choosing  as  leader  the  most 
able  person  in  the  group.  With  a 
checklist  in  hand  about  twenty-five 
teams  of  five  or  six  persons  each  toured 
the  seven  larger  public  schools,  the 
the  Bethelhem  Center,  Y.W.C.A,  and 
the  other  social  agencies  of  the  city  of 
Jackson,  During  this  quarter  they 
tried  various  other  means  of  compen¬ 
sating  for  their  meager  backgrounds. 
eo2 
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For  instance,  by  confering  with  the 
manager  of  a  moving  picture  theatre, 
they  arranged  for  a  series  of  movies  of 
psychological  and  cultural  value.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  the  gap's  in  their  own  elemen¬ 
tary  schooling,  they  filletl  some  of  the 
gaps  by  analyzing  the  contribution  that 
elementary  textbooks  furnished  by  the 
State  Textbook  Commission  made  to 
child  growth  and  development.  While 
the  students  examined  readers  and 
learned  a  little  of  reading'as  one  of  a 
child’s  developmental  tasks,  they  simul¬ 
taneously  developed  reading  speed  and 
comprehension  skills  of  their  own. 
As  an  essential  part  of  a  course  in 
Child  Growth  and  Development,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  holidays  the  fresh¬ 
men  in  small  home  towns  over  Missitr 
sippi  made  case  studies  including  anec¬ 
dotal  records  of  little  brothers,  sisters, 
cousins,  and  neighbors;  they  studied 
environmental  forces — similar  to  the 
ones  that  had  affected  them —  as  they 
now  affected  the  children  in  their  home 
communities.  They  also  helped  in 
schools,  churches,  and  in  4-H  Clubs 
with  children’s  Christmas  plays  and 
programs. 

The  Freshmen  and  the  Conference 
on  Education.  In  both  the  first  and 
second  quarters,  freshmen  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  act  on  their  belief  that  in¬ 
telligence  and  thinking  are  promoted 
by  enriching  experiences,  such  as  meet¬ 
ing  and  conversing  with  stimulating 
people  of  mature  minds.  During  the 
preceding  summer  school,  teachers  of 
one,  two,  and  three-teachers  schools  had 
shared  in  the  preliminary  planning  of 
a  Conference  on  Education  with  the 
theme  Education  for  a  Free  Nation. 
They  had  set  up  a  two-fold  purpose  for 
the  conference;  namely  (1)  to  keep  a 
college  community  abreast  of  current 
social,  political  and  economic  problems 


affecting  education,  thus  having  the 
college  serve  the  state  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  to  remedy  certain  short¬ 
comings  of  democratic  living  by  edu¬ 
cating  citizens  in  the  essentials  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  When  the  freshmen  under- 
stootl  how  these  purposes  harmonized 
with  the  goals  they  had  previously  set 
Vor  themselves,  they  enthusiastically 
began  working  on  the  Conference  on 
Education.  On  the  basis  of  magazine 
and  newspaper  reading,  they  ‘.selected 
interesting  and  dynamic  men  whom 
they  invited  to  speak  at  the  conference. 
In  group  discussions  they  enlarged  on 
the  idea  that  the  conference  would  em¬ 
phasize  education  as  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  speakers  with  vigorous 
minds  would  discuss  the  role  of  labor, 
religion,  government,  philanthropy, 
and  law  in  mobilizing  education  for 
the  defense  of  democracy.  Ignoring 
certain  pessimists  and  cynics  who  said 
“those  men  and  women  are  so  busy  and 
famous  that  your  letters  will  not  get 
beyond  a  secretary,”  students  helped 
to  compose  and  mail  invitations  to  pos¬ 
sible  speakers  of  national  prominence. 
Even  more  valuable  than  many  other 
experiences  to  the  freshmen  were  the 
replies  to  these  letters.  As  one  stu¬ 
dent  said  “Who  would  have  thought 
that  very  important  people  could  be  so 
simple  and  kindly  and  so  interested  in 
a  small  insignificant  college  of  which 
they  never  heard  before !”  During  the 
Conference  on  May  1  and  2 — the  stu¬ 
dents  talked  with  men  such  as  Clarence 
Faust  of  the  Ford  Foundation;  Wil¬ 
liam  Hastie  of  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals;  David  Goitein 
of  the  Republic  of  Israel ;  James  Evens 
of  the  United  States  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Francis  Russell,  Director  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
All  students,  even  the  ones  with  most 
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inadequate  backgrounds  from  proba¬ 
tionary  high  schools  and  rural  areas 
gained  at  the  conference  an  awareness 
of  contemporary  problems  and  a  mean¬ 
ingful  and  stimulating  view  of  social 
changes  and  imjwrtant  issues  in  the 
American  scene. 

Freshmen  as  Teachers  Helpers.  In 
the  third  quarter  of  the  freshmen  year, 
students  acted  as  teacherVhelpers  in 
the  public  schools  of  Jackson.  In  all 
cases,  in  order  to  develop  t^e  initiative 
that  would  l>e  so  much  needed  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  later  vacation-volunteer 
work,  students  as  much  as  possible 
were  on  their  own  in  making  contacts 
and  building  good  relations  between 
themselves  and  their  cooperating  teach¬ 
ers.  The  teacher’ s-helper  program  is 
seen  most  clearly  through  a  report 
made  to  the  community  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  news  release : 

“The  teachers  of  Jackson  are  very 
anxious  to  use  community  resources  as 
a  contribution  to  school  work.  At  J ack- 
son  College  are  a  number  of  young  cit¬ 
izens  of  Jackson  and  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  who  are  anxious  to  know 
the  schools  and  to  volunteer  their  serv¬ 
ices  as  any  adults  in  the  community 
should  volunteer  services  to  schools. 

“As  teacher’s-helpers  these  yoiing 
people  are  volunteering  their  services 
to  the  schools  as  well  as  to  the  other 
social  agencies  of  Jackson.  In  a  way 
the  students’  work  will  be  similar  to 
the  very  popular  nurses’  aides  in  hos¬ 
pitals  throughout  the  country.  As  any 
competent  adult  in  the  city  should  do, 
the  students  offer  their  services  in  such 
little  ways  as  helping  to  take  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  excursions,  helping  train  chil¬ 
dren  for  plays,  helping  decorate  the 
schoolrooms,  helping  to  coach  children 
who  have  been  absent,  and  assisting  the 
teacher  in  countless  other  ways. 


“Anecdotal  records,  student  diaries 
or  logs,  and  observation  notes  by  the 
instructor  constitute  the  records  of  the 
work  done  by  teacher-’s-helpers.  Only 
the  gist  of  these  records  is  transferred 
to  the  students’  cumulative  folder  in 
the  psycho-educational  clinic  .  . 

Bwause  the  teacher’s-helper  pro¬ 
gram  produced  such  a  close  relation  be- 
tw(*en  the  public  schools,  their  com¬ 
munities,  and  the  college  students;  the 
freshmen  as  teacher-citizens  inilueneed 
the  Fnited  States  Air  Force  to  send  its 
Psycholc^ical  Warfare  Exhibit  so  tbit 
the  children  and  adults  of  Jackson  and 
the  nearby  county  schools  might  see  it 
as  they  had  seen  the  Freedom  Train. 
In  connection  with  speech  classes,  stu¬ 
dents  went  to  every  public-school  class¬ 
room  in  the  city  and  to  many  churches, 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  exhibit.  Training  in 
public  relations  was  very  evident  as 
freshmen  planned  news  releases,  radio 
spots,  and  the  formal  opening  of  the 
exhibit. 

Vacation-Volunteer  Work.  In  the 
summer  following  the  freshmen  year, 
the  freshmen  themselves  made  con¬ 
tacts  for,  and  carried  on  work  in  the 
social  agencies  of  their  own  communi¬ 
ties.  As  with  the  teacher’s-helper 
work,  the  students  kept  logs  of  their 
experiences  including  also  their  activ¬ 
ities  on  regular  summer  jobs  which 
most  of  the  students  from  necessity 
held  during  each  vacation.  At  the 
time  of  registration  for  sophomore 
work,  the  students  submitted  a  self- 
evaluation  and  an  agency-evaluation 
sheet.  The  College,  in  addition,  wrote 
each  individual  supervisor  a  personal 
letter  of  thanks  from  the  College  and 
from  the  students  for  the  agency  co¬ 
operation  with  the  vacation-volunteer 
work  program.  The  best  description 
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of  the  vacation-volunteer  work  is  in  the  gram  to  excellent  college  teaching,  ex- 


follo\ying  report  issued  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  : 

“Vacation-volunteer  field  work  is 
carried  on  by  the  student  in  his  home 
community  in  the  summer  between  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  a 
test  of  his  resourcefulness,  initiative 
and  ingenuity.  As  an  important  phase 
of  the  work  the  student  makes  his  own 
arrangements  for  volunteef  work.'  The 
supervisor  of  the  agency  in  which  the 
student  does  his  w’ork  signs  the  form 
evaluating  the  student’s  work.  In 
September,  after  the  student  turns  in 
his  rei)ort,  the  Education  Area  writes 
to  the  agency  supervisor  thanking  the 
agency  for  its  coopefation  and  for  the 
supervision  which  the  agency  has  giv¬ 
en  to  the  student. 

“The  direct  purpose  of  this  citizen¬ 
ship  project  is  to  develop  the  teacher 
as  a  citizen  through  participation  in 
cooperative  services  with  other  agen¬ 
cies.  The  indirect  purpose  is  the  in- 
service  education  of  the  college  teach¬ 
ers  who  plan  and  administer  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

“One  advantage  of  the  project  is 
that  the  student  will  maintain  his  con¬ 
tact  with  his  home  community  instead 
of  limiting  his  experiences  to  the  city 
around  the  College.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  is  the  habit  that  he,  a  teacher,  will 
acquire  of  working  with  social  work¬ 
ers  and  workers  in  other  community 
agencies.” 

The  work  of  the  freshmen  who  after 
self-evaluation  had  planned  for  and 
carried  on  activities  contributing  to 
their  grow'th  and  development  as  per¬ 
sons,  citizens  and  teachers,  constituted 
the  first  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Jackson  College  made  its  seventy-fifth 
year  not  just  a  celebration,  but  the  re¬ 
dedication  of  a  teacher  education  pro- 


emplifying  principles  equally  suited  to 
the  college,  secondary,  and  elementary 
schools. 

Distinguished  Guests,  Teachers  and 
Students  in  a  Literary  Arts  Festival 
A  second  example  of  using  a  college 
anniversary  to  enrich  a  teacher-educa¬ 
tion  curriculum  was  the  Literary  xVrts 
Festival.  The  festival,  probably  the 
first;  of  its  kind  for  Negro  artists,  was 
a  demonstration  of  cooperative  group 
study,  planning,  action  and  evaluation 
by  students,  faculty  and  community. 
Although  the  Language  Arts  Area 
planned  and  sponsored  the  festival,  all 
areas  of  instruction,  and  indeed  the  en¬ 
tire  college  community  worked  in  it 
and  for  it.  The  theme  of  the  Festival 
“Seventy-Five  Years  of  Literature  by 
Negroes  in  America”  became  a  form  of 
core  curriculum  for  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  festival  began.  Writing  news 
releases  for  the  New  York  Times,  The 
Nation,  Nations  School  and  other  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspapers  became  exer¬ 
cises  in  composition.  Students  parti¬ 
cipated  in  workshops  with  Sterling 
Brown,  Langston  Iluffhes,  Arna  Bon- 
temp,  ^Melvin  Tolson,  Robert  Hayden, 
Owen  Dodson,  Carolyn  Stewart,  Era 
Belle  Thompson  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Vroman  as  resource  persons.  Stu¬ 
dents  developed  social  skills  as  they 
came  into  friendly  informal  contact 
with  these  well-known  writers  and 
other  guests  at  teas,  a  book  fair,  and  in 
the  lounge-rooms  of  the  dormitories. 
They  learned  dramatics  as  Owen  Dod¬ 
son  prepared  them  to  present  the  Di¬ 
vine  Comedy.  They  glimpsed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Negro  education  as  400  of  them 
including  the  college  band,  the  glee 
club  and  the  verse-speaking  choir  pro¬ 
duced  a  pageant  called  “The  Spirit  of 
Jackson  Collie”  and  presented  it  to  a 
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college-communitj  audience  from 
many  parts  of  Mississippi  and  to  alum¬ 
ni  from  Mississippi  and  other  states. 

Workshop  on  Theory  in  Action 

A  third  example  of  using  a  college 
anniversary  to  enrich  a  teacher-educa¬ 
tion  curriculum  was  found  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  1952  summer  workshop  of  in- 
service  teachers  who,  like  the  fresh¬ 
men,  sensed  the  challenge  of  the  Sev¬ 
enty-fifth  Anniversary  year.  These 
thirty  teachers  from  seven  schools  in 
Jackson  and  from  one-two-and-three- 
teacher  schools  from  twelve  counties  of 
Mississippi  summarized  their  indivi¬ 
dual  problems  as  follows:  “Our  prob¬ 
lems  are  tied  up  with  speaking,  listen¬ 
ing,  reading  and  writing.  We  want 
to  give  our  children  the  enriching  ex¬ 
periences  basic  to  the  preceding  com¬ 
munication  arts,  but,  first,  we  ourselves 
want  to  enjoy  more  of  these  enriching 
experiences.” 

Group  Dynamics.  The  teachers 
solved  their  problems  not  by  words 
alone  but  by  experiences  which  they 
carried  on  through  group  planning, 
discussion,  and  evaluation.  They  as¬ 
sumed  complete  resjionsibility  for  car¬ 
rying  on  all  the  activities.  For  radio 
experiences  they  listened  to  and  dis¬ 
cussed  Best  Plays,  Meet  the  Press,  Cal- 
vacade  of  Books  and  many  other  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  Wishing  to  use  the 
radio  more  eflFectively  in  teaching  they 
invited  the  local  program  directors  of 
two  radio  networks  to  hold  an  informal 
discussion  with  them  and  plan  with 
them  for  a  more  effective  use  of  radio 
in  their  schools  in  1952  and  1953.  As 
a  result  of  the  discussion  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  directors  the  teachers  were  able 
not  only  to  make  an  informal  survey 
of  the  listening  habits  and  preferences 
of  a  cross  section  of  the  children  in 
seventeen  counties,  but  they  were  able 


also  to  learn  from  the  program  direc¬ 
tors  more  about  the  features  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  value  coming  over 
two  networks.  In  the  College  audi¬ 
torium  the  teachers  participated  in  a 
recording  of  the  Collie  speech  choir 
for  subsequent  broadcasting  at  a  thirty- 
minute  program.  By  the  preceding 
radio  activities,  the  participants  took 
the  first  steps  towards  a  radio-televi¬ 
sion  workshop.  Later  through  the  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  group  dynamics  the 
workshop  members  provided  enriching 
experiences  for  the  entire  College  when 
they  brought  to  tbe  campus  as  the 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  lecturers 
and  discussion  leaders  such  persons  as 
Dean  Donald  Cottrell  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  and  Dean  Guy  Fowkles  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Community-School  Relationships. 
In  order  to  live  community-school  re¬ 
lationships  rather  than  just  talk  or 
study  about  them,  the  workshop  parti¬ 
cipants  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
businessmen  of  Jackson  who  provided 
cars  for  them  to  tour  the  famous  pio¬ 
neer  post-road,  the  Natchez  Trace, 
where  rangers  explained  about  the 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  historical  and 
archaeological  features.  To  study  as¬ 
pects  of  social,  political  and  economic 
problems  in  an  urban  area  the  w’ork- 
shop  members  not  only  visited  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Products  Company,  the  Coca 
Cola  Company  and  other  industries  of 
Jackson,  but  went  into  busses  for  a 
day’s  field  trip  in  Xew  Orleans.  With 
the  assistance  of  two  Xew  Orleans 
public-school  principals,  a  radio  broad¬ 
caster,  a  Y.W.C.A.  secretary’,  news¬ 
paper  men  and  housing-authority  di¬ 
rectors,  the  teachers  made  escorted 
tours  to  the  International  Mart,  the 
Charity  Hospital,  slum  areas,  housing 
projects,  radio  stations,  and  French 
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Arts  and  Crafts.  The  workshop  During  a  recent  work-conference  of 


participants  had  enriching  ejq)eriences 
also  in  arts  and  crafts  by  organizing 
Each  One,  Teach  One  groups  in  which 
those  having  the  “know  how”  in  arts 
and  crafts  taught  those  lacking  the 
“know  how.”  For  consultants  the 
workshop  participants  not  only  had  re¬ 
presentatives  from  the  Public  Welfare 
Department  and  the  Youth  Court,  but 
they  used  faculty  consultants  by  .a  ra¬ 
ther  unusual  procedure;  namely,  visit¬ 
ing  college  teachers  in  art,  music,  folk 
dancing  and  speech  in  their  classrooms 
and  participating  in  the  work  of 
classes  being  instructed  there  if  that 
class  work  was  helpful  on  the  work- 
shopers’  problems.  The  participants 
in  the  workshop  also  made  use  of  the 
moving  pictures  as  enriching  experi¬ 
ences,  not  only  seeing  such  commer¬ 
cial  movies  as  “Death  of  a  Salesman,” 
but  seeing  a  number  of  films  on  the 
social,  physical,  moral  and  mental  de- 


coll^e  supervisors,  cooperating  teach¬ 
ers  and  student  teachers  from  all  the 
student-teaching  centers  in  the  State, 
the  participants  evaluated  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  entire  college  anniversary 
year  in  terms  of  curriculum  goals. 
They  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
the  preceding  three  projects  in  the 
readiness  program  for  student-teachers, 
especially  in  the  contribution  made  to 
the  social  maturity  of  the  prospective 
teachers.  They  agreed  further  that 
the  three  projects ;  namely  work  done 
by  freshmen  in  the  education  area ;  the 
Literary  Arts  Festival  and  the  Work¬ 
shop  on  Theory  in  Action  were  typical 
of  the  efforts  made  by  pre-service  and 
in-service  teachers  and  their  college  in¬ 
structors  to  make  the  Seventy-fifth  An¬ 
niversary  year  a  re-dedication  to  excel¬ 
lent  college  teaching  about  which  the 
teachers  could  say  not  “I  know,  but  I 
have  experienced.” 


A  Bill  0/ Rights  for 

Sponsor  Teachers 

A  Suggented  Statcrticnt  of  the  Desirable  Rights  and  Pririlrgcs  of  Sponsor  Teachers 
Who  Direct  the  Acticities  of  Teacher  Education  Students  in  Cooperating  Public  (as 
tcell  as  Laboratory)  Schools 

By  L.  O.  ANDREWS 

Coordinator  of  Student  Field  Experience,  Ohio  State  University 
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Op\E  of  the  primarV  ingredients 
needed  to  provide  more  compe¬ 
tent,  more  professional  public 
scliool  teachers  in  America '  is  a>i  in¬ 
creased  supply  of  able  teachers  to  di¬ 
rect  the  practical  expt'riences  of  the 
young  teachers-to-be.  Each  year  col¬ 
leges  and  universitit's  make  more  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  the  public  schools  for 
pixtfessional  lalwratory  experiences  in 
teacher  education  The  number  of 
teachers,  who  assist  j>rospective  teach¬ 
ers.  grows  by  the  thousands  annually. 
Ade<iuate  means  for  the  selection, 
preparation,  compensation,  recogni¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  these  teachers 
raises  a  whole  host  of  problems  press¬ 
ing  for  solution. 

^lany  terms  have  been  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  teachers  who  assist  in  this  process, 
and  several,  such  as  “critic”  teacher, 
have  an  unfortunate  connotation. 
Probably  the  most  commonly  used  term 
is  “supervising”  teacher,  but  this  is 
easily  confused  with  the  college  super¬ 
visor.  (Here  and  there  a  new  term  is 
coming  into  use,  the  sponsor  teacher. 
By  definition  a  sponsor  is  a  person  who 
has  faith  in  another  person  and  is 
ready  and  able  to  back  them  up  in  their 
efforts  to  progress. 

We  need  thousmuls  of  competent 
sponsor  teachers.)  To  secure  an  ade¬ 


quate  number,  college  staff  members 
and  school  administrators  have  a  real 
responsibility  to  select  good  prospects 
and  assist  them  in  their  develop 
ment.  As  an  aid  in  charting  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  our  task  and  the  conditions 
under  which  such  teachers  should 
work,  a  BUI  of  Bights  for  Sponsor 
Teachers  is  presented  here.  It  is 
hoped  that  through  analysis  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  points  we  may  arrive 
at  a  generally  agreed  upon  description 
of  the  status,  rights,  and  needs  of  spon¬ 
sor  teachers. 

The  development  of  this  Bill  of 
Rights  is  predicated  on  these  three  bas¬ 
ic  assumptions: 

1.  Colleges  and  universities  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  direct¬ 
ing  the  pre-certification  phases  of 
teacher  education,  but  on  the  broad 
patterns  which  are  developed  by  the 
profession  at  large. 

2.  The  facilities  of  public  schools 
and  other  community  agencies  must  be 
available  to  provide  the  professional 
laboratory  experiences  which  are  an 
essential  part  of  any  functional  pro¬ 
gram  of  teacher  education. 

3.  Providing  adequate  labora¬ 
tories  in  public  schools  for  teacher  ed¬ 
ucation  is  a  state  function  because 
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teachers  are  being  prepared  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  profession  and  education  is  a  re- 
sponsbility  of  the  state.  The  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  making  good  teacher  ed¬ 
ucation  laboratories  out  of  mine-run 
public  schools  should  be  borne  by  stute 
treasuries  and  should  not  be  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  large  levy  on  college  budgets. 

{A  Bill  of  Rights  for 
Sponsor  Teachers) 

(1.  The  right  to  have  a  maximum, 
at  any  given  time,  of  not  over  one  or 
two  college  students  for  whom  major 
supervisory  rcsj)onsibility  is  assumed.) 

Every  teacher  should  take  profes¬ 
sional  pride  in  teaching  for  observers 
and  in  giving  incidental  guidance.  ' 
Student  teachers  and  regularly  as¬ 
signed  participants  may  be  in  the  class¬ 
room  for  a  full  day,  half  day,  or  a  per¬ 
iod  or  two.  Regardless  of  the  plan  no 
sponsor  teacher  should  ever  have  more 
than  two  such  students  at  any  given 
time.  Adequate  service  can  scarcely 
be  given  to  more  than  four  or  five  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  full  day  of  four  or  fi'^e 
classes  in  high  school  or  a  full  day  with 
an  elementary  group. 

(2.  The  right  to  have  time  within 
the  total  school  day  for  the  scheduling 
of  regular  and  individual  conferences 
with  teacher  education  students.) 

The  teacher’s  day  must  include  ade¬ 
quate  time  for  lunch,  brief  rest  periods, 
and  a  reasonable  j)eriod  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  l)efore  and  after  school.  Confer¬ 
ences  must  not  encroach  on  personal 
freedom  but  can  be  included  occasion¬ 
ally  during  the  period  just  before  or 
after  the  school  day  as  well  as  within 
it.  Unreasonable  encroachment  on  the 
teacher’s  free  time  outride  the  total 
school  day  should  not  be  required  or 
even  permitted. 

(3.  The  right  to  an  adequate 
amount  of  considerate,  constructive 


supervision  and  assistance  by  some 
well-qualified  college  staff  tnember.) 

This  service  should  be  available 
from  time  to  time  and  on  call.  Aid 
should  be  given  in  planning  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  work,  evaluating  his  perform¬ 
ance,  and  in  general  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction.  The  college 
staff  member  should  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  in  the  field  being 
supervised,  should  be  very  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  philosophy  and  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher,  and  v^ry  professional 
and  tactful  when  discussing  the  s<!hool, 
its  program,  and  the  methods  used  by 
the  teacher  himself. 

(4.  The  right  to  consultant  service 
from  a  person  on  the  school  staff  who 
is  conversant  with  the  general  prob¬ 
lems  of  teacher  education  and  especi¬ 
ally  with  the  laboratory  phases  of 
teacher  education.) 

This  is  especially  important  w'hen- 
ever  a  question  arises  as  to  the  possible 
removal  of  a  student.  An  administra¬ 
tor  or  other  school  staff  member  should 
be  ready  to  carry  some  responsibility 
in  making  important  decisions,  and 
should  take  a  sympathetic  and  profes¬ 
sional  interest  in  the  whole  relation¬ 
ship. 

(5.  The  right  to  a  place  for  confer¬ 
ences,  which  is  conducive  to  good  pro¬ 
fessional  relationships  and  which  will 
promote  student  teacher  growth.) 

Private  oflices  may  not  always  be 
available,  but  the  school  should  see  to 
it  that  these  conferences  do  not  have  to 
take  place  in  a  classroom  full  of  chil¬ 
dren,  or  under  the  prying  eyes  of  other 
staff  members. 

(6.  The  right  to  be  consulted  con¬ 
cerning  any  student  placement  prior  to 
the  final  approval  of  that  assignment.) 

Placements  should  be  made  throiigh 
proper  channels  including  principals. 
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department  heads,  and  teachers.  The 
teacher  should  not  ordinarily  have  the 
right  to  select  the  student,  but  must 
be  given  the  right  to  reject  the  place¬ 
ment  or  to  raise  a  question  as  to  its 
wisdom  on  professional  grounds.  The 
student  ordinarily  should  not  be  told 
the  reason  for.  the  rejection  of  a  place¬ 
ment  and  preferably  should  never 
know  that  a  prior  placement  was  con¬ 
sidered.  Certainly  student  teachers 
have  a  right  to  be  wanted  by  their 
sponsor  teacher. 

(7.  The  right  to*  receive  detailed 
personal  data  concerning  the  student 
prior  to  his  arrivjpl.) 

The  material  supplied  by  the  col¬ 
lege  should  be  in  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  would  I  like  to  know  about 
my  student  teacher  before  he  arrives  ?” 
The  right  to  receive  information  brings 
the  obligation  to  treat  the  material  in 
a  strictly  professional  manner.  Some 
sponsor  teachers  have  the  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  that  they  do  not  wish  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  their  student  teachers  be¬ 
fore  they  arrive  because  they  think 
they  might  become  unduly  prejudiced. 
To  know  the  backgnx)und  of  a  student 
is  to  possess  the  information  by  which 
he  can  be  oriented  more  quickly,  and 
he  can  make  an  earlier  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  contribution  to  the  learning  sit¬ 
uation. 

(8.  The  right  to  share  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  student’s  progress,  and  to  be 
consulted  from  time  to  time  concern¬ 
ing  the  apparent  effectiveness  of  the 
entire  teacher  education  curriculum  ) 

The  responsibility  for  the  final  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  student  rests  with  the  col¬ 
lege,  but  the  sponsor  teacher  has  a 
right  to  be  heard.  Under  optimum 
conditions  the  sponsor  teacher  is  a  close 
partner  with  the  collie  supervisor. 


The  minimum  to  be  expected  of  a  spon¬ 
sor  teacher  would  be  a  brief  report  of 
his  best  judgment  backed  up  by  rat¬ 
ing,  anecdotes,  and  other  data.  The 
sponsor  teacher  as  the  person  closest  to 
the  actual  work  of  the  prospective 
teacher  can  often  make  very  discrimin¬ 
ating  judgments  on  which  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  total  teacher  education  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  built. 

(9.  The  right  to  an  orientation  to 
the  over-all  philosophy  and  character 
of  modern, teacher  education.) 

•  The  sponsor  teacher  should  receive 
information  concerning  the  curriculum 
and  content  of  courses  which  any  group 
of  students  will  have  had  prior  to  their 
arrival  in  the  school.  The  student 
teacher,  as  any  other  learner,  must  be 
taken  where  he  is.  The  sponsor  teach¬ 
er  has  his  security  increased  by  knowl¬ 
edge — honest  differences  of  opinion  are 
much  easier  to  live  with  than  lurking 
fears  and  suspicions.*  Differences  in 
point  of  view  and  methodology  are  usu¬ 
ally  much  narrower  than  people  imag¬ 
ine  before  they  analyze  them  carefully 
and  cooperatively. 

(10.  The  right  to  some  kind  of 
formal  instruction  covering  the  speci¬ 
fic  responsibilities  which  are  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  in  any  sponsorship.) 

In  addition  to  special  preparation 
for  major  responsibilities  the  sponsor 
teacher  should  receive  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  general  character  of  all 
minor  laboratory  experiences.  Brief, 
readable  materials  are  needed,  and 
must  be'simple,  direct  and  functional. 
A  variety  of  descriptions  as  well  as 
local  handbooks  are  essential.  The 
most  common  reaction  of  a  teacher 
asked  to  sponsor  a  college  student  for 
the  first  time  is,  “Oh.  I’m  afraid  I 
wouldn’t  do  a  good  job.  I  don’t  have 
any  idea  of  what  would  be  expected  of 
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me.”  The  materials  used  must  satisfy 
this  need  and  give  real  security. 

(11.  The  right  to  adequate  recog¬ 
nition  for  professional  services  ren¬ 
dered.  ) 

Recognition  should  take  into  account 
the  teacher’s  status  in  the  school  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  on  the  college  cam¬ 
pus.  Real  imagination  and  ingenuity 
will  bring  about  real  solutions  which 
will  vary  in  different  localities  under 
different  conditions.  Much  jealousy 
and  friction  can  be  a«>ided  by  sound 
recc^ition  procedures.  Fundamental 
to  a  sol^ition  is  the  fact  that  profession¬ 
al  status  and  recognition  is  worth  much 
more  in  the  long  run  than  the  mere 
pittance  offered  as  direct  payment  for 
the  service  to  a  student  teacher. 

(12.  The  right  to  have  professional 
services  in  teacher  education  computed 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  daily  load,  and 
equalized  in  relation  to  the  total  loads 
of  other  staff  members.) 

This  is  very  difficult  to  achieve,  but 
it  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  being 
done  successfully  in  a  few  places.  In 
building  morale  among  sponsor  teach¬ 
ers  it  is  more  important  to  make  good 
on  this  right  than  on  all  the  others. 
Again  it  will  take  plenty  of  creative 
imagination  and  leadership. 

(13.  The  right  to  certification  for 
teacher  education  responsibilities  when 
minimum  standards  of  competency  in 
this  special  field  have  been  achieved.) 

Certification  should  be  granted  by 
the  state  after  the  joint  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  collie  and  the  local  school. 
Demonstrated  competence  in  this  spe¬ 
cial  areaiof  supervision  of  students  is 
the  only  sound  basis  oi,  which  this  cer¬ 
tification  can  be  made  professional  and 
highly  prized.  Two  levels  are  prob¬ 
ably  desirable,  provisional  recognition 
for  those  with  minimum  qualifications 


who  are  given  a  chance  to  develop  skill 
in  this  field  and  to  demonstrate  their 
ability,  and  professional  recognition 
for  those  whose  success  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

(14.  The  right  to  have  service  ren¬ 
dered  for  college  students  recognized 
by  the  state  in  computing  the  annual 
payment  from  the  state  treasury  for 
any  given  school  district.) 

If  the  assumption  that  the  provision 
of  laboratories  for  teacher  education 
is  a  state  function  is  accepted,  it  fol¬ 
lows  then  that  the  state  should  pay  the 
costs  as  a  part  of  state  Support  for  pub- 
lid  education.  Certainly  a  minimum 
program  of  sound  modern  education 
must  be  provided,  and  colleges  should 
not  be  expected  to  supply  funds  to  in¬ 
sure  this  minimum  educational  level. 
Direct  payments  to  school  boards 
should  be  made  annually  for  every 
fully  certificated  sponsor  teacher,  for 
every  student  teacher  actually  served, 
and  for  administrative  service  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  total  number  of  students 
assigned  for  major  experiences.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking  these  funds  should  not 
go  direct  to  the  teachers  but  rather 
should  be  used  to  improve  the  total 
school  system  and  to  adjust  loads  to 
include  teacher  education  functions  as 
a  recognized  part  of  teacher  load. 

Many  educators  both  in  public 
schools  and  colleges  will  say  that  this 
bill  of  rights  is  too  idealistic  and  can¬ 
not  be  attained  in  the  next  decade. 
This  the  author  will  admit,  but  must 
at  the  same  time  point  out  that  we  must 
chart  a  course  for  the  improvement  of 
the  laboratory  phase  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  If  the  reader  believes  this  list 
is  fair  and  reasonable  as  a  goal  toward 
which  to  work  we  solicit  his  support  in 
bringing  this  list  of  rights  into  ejom- 
mon  practice  in  teacher  education 
throughout  America. 


Extensive-Intensive  Student  Teaching; 
Which  Is  Most  EfFeaive? 

By  TAFT  B.  BOTNER 
Director  of  Student  Teaching  and  Placement 
'Western  Carolina  Teachers  College 


The  length  of  the  daily  as¬ 
signments  to  student  teaching 
has  greatly  increased  over  the 
past  few  years.  It  has  not  been  many 
years  past  that  the  typical  student¬ 
teaching  assignment  was  for  one  hour 
per  day  for  a  school  quarte**  or  semes¬ 
ter.  It  was  deemed  adequate  if  the 
studient  teacher  had '  the  opportunity 
to  spend  one  hour  per  day  in  the  school 
room.  Often  a  small  portion  of  this 
time  was  devoted  to  actual  teaching  by 
the  student  teacher.  A  fairly  recent 
trend  is  toward  an  increased  length  of 
daily  time  for  student  teaching.* 

Is  there  evidence  that  an  intensive 
program  is  better  than  extensive  one? 
Merriman  and  Grim*  in  the  Twenty- 
Eighth  Yearbook  of  the  Association 
for  Student  Teaching  (Evaluation  of 
Student  Teaching)  reported  the  need 
for  research  and  experimentation  in 
this  area  of  student  teaching. 

In  the  hope  that  we  might  obtain 
some  fairly  objective  evidence  relative 
to  this  trend,  an  experiment  was  to 
have  been  set  up  to  appraise  the 
achievement  of  students  having  a  one- 
hour-per-day  assignment  against  those 
having  longer  student  teaching  assign¬ 
ments.  This  did  not  materialize.  We 
do  feel,  however,  that  there  is  need  for 
that  type  of  experimentation. 


A  study  of  student  teaching  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  made  by  the  writer  in  1950,  an¬ 
alyzed  the  relationship  of  the  length 
of  the  daily  assignment  to  student 
teaching  to  the  degree  certain  teaching 
experiences  were  provide, d  student 
teachers.  The  directors  of  student 
teaching  in  the  thirty  institutions  of 
,  higher  education  in  Kentucky:  offer¬ 
ing  ffrograms  of  student  teaching,  al¬ 
most  unanimously  favored  a  daily  as¬ 
signment  (hours  spent  in  school  per 
day)  which  would  make  possible  in¬ 
tensive  contacts  with  the  total  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  teacher  in  the  school  and 
community.  Supervising  teachers  also 
overwhelmingly  favored  a  daily  assign¬ 
ment  calling  for  a  minimum  of  four 
hours  per  day  up  to  the  full  school 
day.  Even  though  this  point  of  view 
was  generally  accepted,  programs  of 
student  teaching  in  line  with  this  con¬ 
cept  had  not  been  unanimously  adopted 
by  teacher-education  institutions  in  the 
state  in  1950.  There  were  programs 
ranging  from  one  hour  per  day  for 
twelve  weeks  to  the  full  school  day  for 
eighteen  weeks.  This  situation  made 
possible  a  comparative  study  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  length  of  daily 
assignments  and  the  adequacy  in  pro¬ 
viding  certain  student-teaching  experi¬ 
ences. 


1  Merriman,  Pearl  and  Grim,  Paul  R.  “Needed  Research  and  Experimentation  in 
the  Evaluation  of  Student  Teaching.”  Twenty-Eighth  Yearbook,  The  Association  for 
Student  Teaching,  p.  137. 

8  Ibid. 
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There  are  two  schools  of  thought  the  above  statement  concerning  the 
concerning  the  length  of  student  teach-  agreement  of  the  three  groups, 
ing  assignments — those  favoring  the  The  199  responding  supendsing 
short  daily  assignment  extended  over  a  teachers  (See  Table  1)  were  asked  to 
relatively  long  period  of  time  which  indicate  how  adequately  a  selected 
would  allow  for  maturation  on  the  part  number  of  teaching  experiences  were 
of  the  student  teacher,  and  those  who  provided  student  teachers  under  their 
believe  that  a  larger  block  of  time  each  supervision.  Xinety  specific  experi- 
day,  even  if  for  a  shorter  period,  would  cnees  relating  to  nine  major  teaching 
be  more  effective.  The  date  which  fol-  responsibilities  were  included  in  the 
low  attempt  to  show  the  relative  effec-  questionnaire  for  their  evaluations, 
tivenesg  of  short  and  lonft  daily  assign- 

ments  in  student  teaching  in  providing  experience  whether  it  was: 

certain  teaching  experiences.  The  „ie<,„atelv  provided  all  student 

number  of  hours  per  day  regardless  teachers;  “B”  provided  to  some  extent 
to  duration  (nnmher  of  weeks)  is  the  iiadeqnately ;  and  “C”  not  pro 

basis  of  comparison.  Evaluations  The  following  table  .hows  the 

were  made  bv  supervising  teachers,  a  ^  ‘  • 

,  ,  ^ ®  ’  per  cent  of  the  responses  of  supcrvis- 

student  teachers,  and  in-service  teach-  .  ^  u  i.*  l  £  i.  a 

.  ,  .  .  V  1  ,  *>^2:  teachers  which  were  of  each  tvpe 

ers ;  however,  in  this  article  onlv  the  ,  ,  . .  rru  j  a  i. ' 

,  ’  ,  ’  ,  ,  .  ,  of  evaluation.  Ihese  data  are  shown 

data  taken  from  the  evaluations  of  the  ,.  ,  ai.  i  ai.  i!  ai.  j  -i 

.  .  ^  ,  .  according  to  the  length  of  the  daily  as- 

supervising  teachers  is  shown,  since  .  /  v  <.  ,  •  • 

^  ^  signment  and  for  the  nine  major  areas 

there  was  almost  complete  agreement  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  r  ai 

nv  V 1  T  of  teaching,  rather  than  for  each  of  the 
among  the  three  groups.  Table  I  . 

,  aL  1.  f  •  •  a  1-  ninety  specific  experiences, 

shows  the  number  of  supervising  teach-  ^  ^ 

ers  participating  in  the  studv  and  the  figures  which  follow  show 

number  of  hours  per  day  student  teach-  graphically  the  valuations  by  the  su¬ 
ers  were  assigned  to  them  for  student  pervising  teachers.  The  date  for  the 
teaching.  The  table  also  shows  the  profiles  are  teken  from  Table  2  and 
same  for  student  teachers  and  in-  show  the  responses  of  the  teachers  hav- 
service  teachers  participating  in  the  ing  student  teachers  for  the  short  and 
study — the  source  of  information  for  long  daily  assignments. 

Table  1  Xumber  of  Supervising  Teachers,  Student'  Teachers,  and  In- 
Service  Teachers  Who  Devoted  Various  Number  of  Hours  Per  Day  to  Student 

Teaching. 


*  The  199  supervising  teachers  represented  69  per  cent  of  all  teachers  supervis¬ 
ing  student  teachers  in  Kentucky  in  1950.  Each  of  the  thirty  teacher-education  insti¬ 
tutions  was  represented  in  the  study  by  supervising  teachers,  student  teachers,  and 
in-service  teachers. 


' 

Number 

Participating 

Hours  per  day  devoted 
to  student  teaching 

1-2  3  Hours — 

Hours  Full  Day 

Supervising  Teachers 

199* 

119 

80 

Student  Teachers 

285 

193 

92 

In-Service  Teachers 

123 

58 

65 
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Table  2.  Per  Cent  of  tbe  Responses  of  199  Supervising  Teachers  Indicating 
the  Extent  Certain  Teaching  Experiences  are  Provided  Student  Teachers. 


Hours 

Per  Cent  of  Responses 

Areas  of  Teaching  Experiences  Per  Day 

A 

B 

C 

a. 

Child  study 

1—2 

16.2 

33.0 

50.8 

3-1- 

31.4 

36.0 

32.6 

b. 

Planning  pupil 

1—2 

39.7 

35.6 

24.7 

experiences 

3-1- 

51.7 

•  36.2 

12.1 

c. 

Teaching’  techniques 

1—2 

45.5 

33.6 

20.9 

and  methods 

3-f 

61.4 

28.1 

10.5 

d. 

Guiding  pupils 

1—2 

20.4 

29.0 

.50.6 

3-t- 

29.9 

36.1 

34.0 

«. 

Routine  Classroom 

1—2 

31.5 

22.7 

45.8 

duties  j 

3-1- 

45.3 

27.0  >. 

27.7 

f. 

Total  school  situation 

t 

f— 2 

■  11.4 

•  19.2 

69.4 

3-f- 

16.6 

29.6 

o3.8 

IT- 

C6-Curricular  activities 

1—2 

9.5 

*  ‘  15.9  ‘ 

74.6 

3-f-  . 

19.3 

25.7 

55.0 

h. 

Community  relationships 

1—2 

9.6 

17.7 

72.7 

- 

3-1- 

11.8 

24.8 

63.4 

i. 

Professional  growth 

1—2 

9.7 

20.5 

69.8 

3  + 

13.7 

23.2 

63.1 

TOTAL 

1—2 

25.3 

26.3 

48.4 

3-1- 

36.5 

29.5 

34.0 

A — Experiences  adequately  provided  all  student  teachers 
B — Experiences  provided  to  some  degree,  but  inadequately 
C — Experiences  not  provided  student  teachers 

The  above  profiles  show  that  there  tie  superiority  was  shown  for  those  ex- 
was  for  every  area  of  teaching  experi-  perieiices  dealing  with  community  re- 
ence  studied  a  greater  per  cent  of  the  lationships  and  those  contributing  to 
responses  indicating  the  experiences  professional  growth, 
were  adequately  provided  by  the  su-  Figure  2  shows  by  profile  graph  both 
pervising  teachers  having  student  “A”  and  “B”  responses  (The  percent 
teachers  for  the  longer  daily  assign-  of  responses  that  indicated  the  experi¬ 
ments.  It  also  reveals  that  the  great-  ences  were  provided  either  adequately 
est  superiority  for  the  longer  daily  as-  or  to  some  degree,  even  though  inade- 
fiignments  is  for  those  types  of  experi-  quately).  The  profiles  show  the  re- 
ences  most  adequately  provided  by  su-  sponses  of  the  supervising  teachers  who 
pervising  teachers  having  student  had  student  teachers  for  short  daily 
teachers  for  the  shorter  daily  assign-  assignments  and  for  those  having  stu- 
ments.  The  greatest  superiority  is  dent  teachers  for  long  daily  assign- 
for  experiences  dealing  with  teaching  ments. 

techniques  and  methods  and  the  handl-  It  can  be  seen  that  most  supervising 
ing  of  routine  classroom  duties.  Lit-  teachers  feel  that  they  provide  many 
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Figure  1.  Per  Cent  of  Responses  of  199  Supervising  Teachers  Indicating  that 
Nine  Types  of  Student  Teaching  Experiences  Were  Adequately  Provided  Stu¬ 
dent  Teachers.  (Shown  for  Short  and  Long  Daily  Assignments) 

Per  Cent 
100 


Areas  of  teaching  experiences: 


a — Child  study 

b — Planning'  pupil  experiences 
c — Teaching  techniques  and  methods 
d — Guiding  pupils 
e — Routine  classroom  duties 
i — Total  school  situation 


g — Co-curricular  activities 
h — Community  relationships 
1 — Professional  growth 
j— ALL  EXPERIENCES  (Average) 


of  the  teaching  experiences  studied  in 
some  manner ;  however,  for  four  types 
of  experiences — “f,  g,  h,  and  i” — less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  responses  in¬ 
dicated  that  these  experiences  were 
provided  in  any  manner.  The  two 
profiles  show  that  the  supervising 
teachers  having  student  teachers  for 
long  daily  assignments  provide  these 
experiences  to  a  greater  degree  than 
those  having  them  for  short  daily  as¬ 
signments.  Approximately  90  per  cent 
more  of  the  responses  of  supervising 
teachers  having  students  for  the  long 
daily  assignments  indicated  the  exper¬ 
iences  studied  w’ere  provided  in  some 
manner  than  did  the  responses  of  su¬ 


pervising  teachers  having  students  for 
the  short  daily  assignments. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Data  contained  in  the  tables  and 
figures  reveal  the  following  concerning 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  short 
and  long  daily  assignment  in  student 
teaching  in  providing  certain  teaching 
experiences : 

1.  The  teaching  experiences  stud¬ 
ied  were  more  adequately  provided  by 
supervising  teachers  having  student 
teachers  for  long  daily  assignments. 
(Table  2  and  Figures  1,  2) 

2.  All  the  areas  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ences  studied  were  more  adequately 
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Figure  2.  Per  Cent  of  the  Responses  of  199  Supervising  Teachers  Indicating 
that  Nine  T^’pes  of  Student  Teaching  Experiences  Were  Provided  to  Some 
Degree  of  Adequacy.  (Shown  for  Short  and  Long  Daily  Assignments) 
--Areas  of  teaching  experiences: 

Per  Cent 


a — Child  study 

b — Planning'  pupil  experiences 
c — Teaching  techniques  and  methods 
d — Guiding  pupils 
e — Routine  classroom  duties 


f — Total  school  situation 
g — Co-curricular  activities 
h — Community  relationships 
i — Professional  growth 
j— ALL  EXPERIENCES  (Average) 


provided  by  supervising  teachers  hav¬ 
ing  student  teachers  for  the  long  daily 
assignments.  (Table  2  and  Figures 
1,  2) 

3.  Experiences  involving:  plan¬ 
ning  pupil  experiences,  techniques  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  handling 
of  routine  classroom  duties  were  most 
adequately  provided  by  all  supervising 
teachers.  (Table  2  and  Figure  1) 

4.  Experiences  involving:  the  to¬ 
tal  school  situation,  co-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  community  relationships,  and 
those  contributing  to  professional 
growth  were  least  provided  by  super¬ 
vising  teachers.  (Table  2  and  Figure 
1) 

5.  Approximately  25  per  cent  of 
all  the  experiences  studied  were  ade¬ 
quately  provided  by  supervising  teach¬ 


ers  having  student  teachers  for  the 
shorter  daily  assignment  and  36  per 
cent  by  those  having  student  teachers 
for  the  longer  daily  assignment. 
(Table  2  and  Figure  ij 

6.  A  little  more  than  half  of  all  the 
experiences  studied  were  provided 
either  adequately,  or  to  some  degree, 
by  supervising  teachers  having  student 
teachers  for  the  shorter  daily  assign¬ 
ment,  and  approximately  two-thirds 
by  those  haying  student  teachers  for- 
the  longer  daily  assignment.  (Table 
2  and  Figure  2) 

7.  The  longer  daily  assignment 
showed  little  superiority  over  the 
shorter  daily  assignment  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  supervising  teachers  to  provide 
student  teachers  with  experiences  in 
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community  relationships  and  those  con¬ 
tributing  to  professional  growth.  (Ta¬ 
ble  2  and  Figures  1  &  2,  Experiences 
h  &  i) 

8,  The  longer  daily  assignment 
shows  its  greatest  superiority  over  the 
shorter  assignment  for  those  types  of 
experiences  most  adequately  provided 
by  the  supervising  teachers  who  had 
the  student  teachers  for  the  shorter 
daily  assignment.  (Table  2  and  Fig¬ 
ure  1,  Experiences  b,  c,  e) 

9.  Supervising  teachers  who  have 
student  teachers  for  the  longer  daily 
assignments,  tend  to  provide  mbre  of 
the  same  type  of  experiences  that  are 
provided  in  the  shorter  daily  assign¬ 
ments,  rather  than  enriching  the  teach¬ 
ing  experience  of  the  student  teacher. 
(Table  1  and  Figure  1  &r2) 

Significance  of  Findings 

While  this  study  indicates  that 
more  adequate  teaching  experiences 
were  provided  by  those  supervising 
teachers  who  had  the  student  teachers 
for  the  longer  daily  assignments,  it 
also  emphasizes  that  “more  time”  alone 
will  not  guarantee  effective  student- 
teaching  experiences.  Daily  assign¬ 


ments  for  more  than  one  hour  have 
been  provided  in  most  teacher-educa¬ 
tion  institutions  only  recently.  This 
being  true,  supervising  teachers  tend 
to  continue  to  provide  those  experi¬ 
ences  in  student  teaching  that  have 
been  provided  in  the  past.  Improve¬ 
ment  due  to  the  longer  daily  assign¬ 
ments  tend  to  be  vertical  rather  than 
horizontal. 

Longer  daily  assignments,  especi¬ 
ally  full-time  teaching,  offer  the  great¬ 
est  possibilities  for  the  student  teach¬ 
er  to  have  the  total  experiencea  of  the 
teacher  in  service.  This  study  indi¬ 
cates  t^at  it  does  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low.  To  assure  that  an  enriched 
teaching  experience  will  be  provided, 
teacher-education  institutions  should 
set  up  programs  of  in-service  and  pre¬ 
service  training  for  supervising  teach¬ 
ers  emphasizing  the  most  effective  util¬ 
ization  of  the  time  devoted  to  student 
teaching.  Supervising  teachers  like 
any  other  teacher  must  be  trained  for 
the  job  and  when  there  is  a  change  in 
the  program  those  who  are  responsible 
for  carrying  it  out  must  be  familiar 
with  the  program  and  its  iwssibilities. 


Out  of  the  Fog — 

Through  Student  Teaching 

By  HELEN  R.  BECKER 
Associate  Professor  of  Primary  Education 
The  University  of  Akron 


PFPIL-TEACHLIR  planning 
sounds  good  to  college  students 
pre[)aring  to  teach,  but — just  how 
does  one  go  about  it  ?  Where  does  one 
begin  ?  How  much  p>e-planning  should 
the  student  teacher  do  ?  How  does  one 
make  use  of  chi^ren’s  interests  ?  How 
does  one  find  out  what  children  really 
think,  really  want,  really  need  ?  What 
should  be  the  relationship  between 
the  teacher’s  purpose  and  the  children’s 
purposes  ?  How  does  one  decide  what 
activity  is  most  valuable  in  furthering 
the  growth  of  a  group  of  children  ? 
How  can  one  tell  whether  the  program 
is  as  fruitful  as  it  could  be? 

The  sponsoring,  or  co-operating 
teacher,  takes  over  where  the  college 
professor  has  left  off,  to  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  understand  the  practical 
significance  of  the  theory  of  needs,  the 
relation  of  subject-matter  to  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  classification  of  content 
for  practical  use.  Situations  imme¬ 
diately  within  the  experience  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  constantly  presenting  prob¬ 
lems  out  of  which  may  come  genuine 
learning.  The  teacher,  however,  must 
help  pupils  become  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  problems  and  then  provide 
conditions  that  will  give  each  present 
experience  worthwhile  meaning.  He 
must  first  consider  the  general  pur¬ 


poses  of  democratic  education  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  social  setting  in  which  these 
purposes  are  to  function.  These  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  have  been  well  stated  by 
the  Educational  Policies  Commission’ 
and  h4ve  been  relegated  too  long  to  the 
academic  classroom.  The  general  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  classified  into  four 
groups  arising  from  the  four  major 
areas  with  which  education  is  con¬ 
cerned:  (1)  “the  objectives  of  self- 
realization,”  which  include  the  funda¬ 
mental  tools  of  learning — the  three 
R’s,  health,  recreation,  and  personal 
philosophy;  (2)  “the  objectives  of  hu¬ 
man  relationships.”  which  relate  to  the 
immediate  person-to-person  contacts  of 
the  individual;  (3)  “the  objectives  of 
economic  efficiency,”  which  stress  the 
importance  of  education  for  providing 
the  basis  for  comfort,  safety  and  well¬ 
being;  and,  (4)  “the  objectives  of  civ¬ 
ic  responsibility,”  which  embrace  the 
activities  of  the  educated  citizen  and 
his  inter-group  relations. 

The  stijdent-tcacher  must  not  only 
be  aware  of  these  broad  objectives  of 
education ;  he  must  be  able  also  to  re¬ 
late  them  to  the  immediate  purposes 
of  the  children  he  teaches.  Problems 
concerned  with  personal  health  (phys¬ 
ical  and  mental),  with  getting  along 
with  others,  with  finding  oiit  how  to  do 
The  Purposes  of  Education  in  American 


1  Educational  Policies  Commission. 

Democracy,  pp.  45-47.  Washington,  D.C.,  N.  E.  A.,  1938. 
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things,  how  and  where  other  people  ings  with  such  intrinsic  educational 


live  and  why  they  do  what  they  do, 
how  to  have  fun  and  live  conafortably, 
how  and  where  to  get  the  means  to  do 
these  things — all  of  these  are  rich  in 
learning  opportunities,  here  and  now. 
Also,  each  problem  has  the  potentiality 
of  extending  the  experience  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  immeasurably  throughout 
life.  As  the  student  teacher  comes  to 
recognize  these  immediate  problems  of 
children  as  the  potential  curriculum, 
his  concern  ceases  to  be  one  foi*  accept¬ 
ing  any  currently  established  course  of 
study.  He  is  now  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
each  constituent  ingredient  as  a  special 
means  of  fulfilling  the  function  of  edu¬ 
cation.  These  are  based  upon  and  de¬ 
rived  from  knowledge  of  the  particular 
factors  in  a  given  situation.  They 
should  be  aimed  to  stimulate  action 
within  members  of  the  group;  they 
should  lead  to  socially  significant  ex¬ 
periences  and  higher  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment  ;  they  should  take  care  of  indivi¬ 
dual  differences  in  interests  and  capac¬ 
ities  of  the  members  of  the  group ;  and 
they  should  be  achievable  within  the 
limits  of  available  resources. 

The  cooperating  teacher  must  help 
the  student  teacher  to  be  articulate  as 
to  his  purposes  for  the  children.  She 
must  assist  him  in  defining  and  stating 
his  purposes  specifically  for  each  plan 
of  work.  It  is  only  as  the  student 
teacher  becomes  articulate  about  his 
purposes  that  he  can  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  children.  Only  as  he  is 
helped  to  examine  the  problem  content 
of  experiences  from  the  social  and  per¬ 
sonal  point  of  view  can  the  student 
teacher  understand  that  in  the  process 
of  resolving  the  situations  of  everyday 
living  there  come  certain  qualities,  ac¬ 
tivities,  motivations,  and  understand- 


value  to  the  individual  pupil  as  to  in¬ 
sure  him  the  highest  type  of  learning. 

When  he  has  clearly  defined  his  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  student  teacher,  with  the 
help  of  his  sponsoring  teacher,  must 
approach  his  work  with  children  by 
utilizing  the  natural  interests,  pur¬ 
poses  or  motives  he  has  observed  in  the 
on-going  activities  of  the  group,  and 
set  the  stage  for  inquiries  by  manipul¬ 
ating  the  environment.  His  level  of 
skill  in  observing  children  should  by 
this  time  enable  the  student  teacher  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  has  suc- 
'jessfully  estimated  the  degree  of  pupil 
interest  in  his  setting:  whether  or  not 
it  invites  action,  whether  or  not  it  has 
possibilities  to  continue  to  motivate  the 
group,  whether  or  not  it  provides  a 
varied  range  of  learning  activities  in 
prospect,  and  whether  or  not  it  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  de¬ 
sirable  social  skills  and  personal 
growth. 

The  sponsoring  teacher,  in  working 
cooperatively  with  the  student-teacher, 
must  clearly  state  the  reasons  for  every 
teaching  activity.  In  posing  provoca¬ 
tive  questions  for  reflective  thinking 
al)Out  the  pupils’  specific  problems,  she 
will  provide  the  student-teacher  with 
fruitful  assistance  in  his  approach  to 
a  unit  of  experience. 

Cooperative  teaching  such  as  has 
been  implied  in  this  type  of  supervi¬ 
sion  presupposes  much  cooperative 
planning  between  sponsoring  and  stu¬ 
dent  teacher.  Equally  essential  to  his 
professional  fulfillment  is  the  student 
teacher’s  ability  to  plan  cooperatively 
with  the  pupils  in  a  democratic  pro- 
ffram  directed  toward  their  growth. 
His  first  requirement  in  this  activity 
is  to  build  a  background  of  information 
and  understanding  of  every  possible 
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aspect  of  the  unit  of  experience  for 
himself.  Then,  as  a  member  of  the 
group — the  sponsoring  teacher  acting 
as  group  leader — he  should  identify 
his  purposes  with  the  purposes  of  the 
group  and  share  in  common  in  the 
group  planning.  This  helps  the  stu¬ 
dent  immeasurably,  both  in  his  ability 
to  participate  freely  with  the  group, 
and  in  his  understanding  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  discussing,  accepting,  or  reject¬ 
ing  suggestions  in  cooperative,  parti¬ 
cipatory  planning.  The  student  teach¬ 
er  should  be  so  guided  that  in  time  he 
can  assume  the  group  leadership  him¬ 
self,  the  sponsoring  teacher  gradually 
withdrawing  her  support. 

Having,  in  his  planning  activities, 
provided  for  a  balanced  division  of 
labor  including  all  members  of  the 
group  and  all  aspects  of  the  activity, 
having  assisted  children  in  making  ap¬ 
propriate  choices  of  activities,  having 
provided  for  group  effort,  and  having 
set  up  standards  of  conduct  for  the 
group,  the  student-teacher  should  as¬ 
sume  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
guidance  during  the  working  session. 
Periodic  re-planning  will  be  necessary 
during  the  working  session  in  order  to 
keep  all  individuals  and  groups  en¬ 
gaged  in  worthwhile  activities  over  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  His  guid¬ 
ance  activities,  in  the  first  place,  will 
consist  of  being  an  interested,  partici¬ 
pating  member  of  the  group  and  of 
giving  the  necessary  help  and  direction 
to  the  various  activities.  He  will  have 
to  summarize  the  plans  with  the  group 
to  make  them  so  definite  and  clear  that 
each  child  will  understand  what  his 
responsibilities  are  and  will  learn  how 
to  assume  them.  The  student  teacher 
will  also  have  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
difficulties  that  may  arise,  to  foresee 
situations  which  may  lead  to  disorder. 


and  to  forestall  them  by  establishing 
regular  routines.  He  will  have  to  give 
constant  attention  to  the  courtesies  that 
are  socially  desirable  in  group  work 
and  develop  proper  attitudes  toward 
group  participation. 

He  will  be  forced  constantly  to  make 
decisions  about  his  work — decisions  in¬ 
volving  comparison  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  By  this  process,  his  knowledge 
of  values  and  relations  will  become 
mentally  formulated.  His  power  of 
arriving  at  wise  decisions,  on  the  basis 
of  indications  and  probabilities,  will 
develop  as,  with  his  sponsoring  teach¬ 
er  as  his  mentor,  he  critically  c'xam- 
ines  his  planning  and  guidance  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  light  of  these  questions: 

(1)  Does  this  plan  approach  the 
objectives  and  the  subject  matter  in 
terms  of  the  pupil’s  thinking  f 

(2)  Will  it  be  usable  in  achieving 
the  pupil’s  purposes? 

(3)  Is  it  appropriate  to  the  level 
of  the  indivuiual  pupils? 

(4)  Is  it  varied  enough  to  take 
care  of  indufidual  differences? 

(.5)Will  it  lead  to  sociolly  desirable 
ends? 

(6)  Will  it  allow  for  wholesome 
social  participation  ? 

(7)  Will  it  provide  ample  and 
varied  physical  activity? 

(8)  Will  it  fulfill  intellectual  and 
emotional  needs? 

Thus,  by  entering  cooperatively  with 
his  sponsoring'  teacher  into  activities 
which  are  appropriate  to  his  profes¬ 
sion,  the  student  teacher  acquires  a 
functional  knowledge  of  the  whole 
course  of  action.  It  is  in  this  aspect 
of  development  that  he  demonstrates 
the  complete  integration  of  the  con¬ 
tent,  processes,  and  techniques  of  learn¬ 
ing.  By  means  of  this  functional  ex- 
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perience,  the  student-teacher  is  being 
constantly  presented  with  problems  out 
of  which  develops  a  working  body  of 
knowledge  about  teaching  activities. 
He  comes  to  understand  that  the  situa¬ 
tions  immediately  within  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  pupils  are  constantly  present¬ 
ing  problems  out  of  which  may  come 


genuine  learning.  Thus,  by  way  of 
cooperative  planning  and  cooperative 
teaching,  our  competent  sponsoring 
teachers  are  leading  prospective  teach¬ 
ers,  step  by  step,  out  of  the  fog  of  hazy 
educational  theory  toward  the  light  of 
the  best  democratic  teaching  practices 
now  recognized. 
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God  Save  the  Queen.  By  Allan  A.  Mi- 
ohie.  N.  Y.  WilHam  Sloane  .Vssociates. 
la.'SS.  $.5.00. 

The  number  of  books  publiahe<l  to  oatcb 
the  coronation  sales  has  been  extremely 
great.  Few,  however,  have  such  a  lasting 
value  as  Allan  Michie’s  God  Save  the 
Queen.  This  volume  is  more  than  a  graphic 
account  of  the  solemnities  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion,  although  it  contains  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  on  this  impressive  rite.  It  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  account  of  a  modern  monarchy 
and  how  it  works.  Michie  describes  the 
intricate  and  formal  routines  by  which 
the  Royal  Family  lives  and  the  domestic 
details  of  their  various  household.s.  lie 
explains  why  it  is  and  how  it  is  that  the 
British  maintain  the  ancient  form  of  mon¬ 
archy.  The  author,  an  American  journal¬ 
ist  who  has  lived  in  England  for  a  great 
while,  writes  in  an  engaging  style. — tViL- 
LIAM  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 

Elizabeth  and  Philip.  By  Geoffrey  Boc- 
ca.  N.  Y.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  1953. 
$3.50. 

This  is  an  intimate  picture  of  Britain’s 
young  and  beautiful  Queen,  her  attractive 
husband,  and  their  two  lovely  small  chil¬ 
dren.  A  great  deal  of  personal  informa¬ 
tion  is  given  by  the  author  who  has  been 
a  British  newspaperman  now  free-lancing 
in  this  country.— William  P.  Seabb. 


The  Coronation  Service  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  By  Edward  C.  Rafcliff.  N.  Y.  The 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1953.  $1.75. 

The  actual  text  of  the  service  used  at 
the  Queen’s  Coronation,  together  with  a 
history  of  the  rite  and  notes  on  changes 
made  since  the  Coronation  of  George  VI,  is 
presented  in  this  small  volume.  The  bonk 
was  compiled  by  a  noted  scholar  of  litur¬ 
gies  and  the  development  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion  rite  from  the  earliest  days  through 
the  centuries  when  the  Liber  Regalig  was 
the  standard  service  book  to  the  present 
will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  Amer¬ 
icans  who  follow  the  ceremonies  of  the 
British'  royalty. — William  P.  Seabs,  New 
York  University. 

Go  With  the  Sun.  By  Miriam  Schlein. 
Illustrated  by  Symeon  Shimin.  N.  Y. 
William  R.  Scott  Inc.  1952.  $2.00. 

Little  Peter  saw  the  birds  flying  away 
one  autumn  day.  They  were  going  south, 
following  the  sun.  Peter  then  saw  ani¬ 
mals  preparing  in  their  own  ways  to  take 
care  of  themselves  during  the  winter. 
Peter  realizes,  too,  that  he  has  his  own 
way  of  living  through  the  winter  and  for 
him  it  is  the  best  way.  The  book  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  very  young  readers. 


Improving  OfF-Campus 

Student  Teaching 

(A  Training  Program  for  Supervising  Teachers) 

By  SAM  P.  WIGGINS 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Agnes  Scott  College  and  Emory  University 


This  article  describes  an  idea  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  off-campus 
student  teaching  which  has  been 
put  to  work.  Basic  improvements  in 
a  teacher  education  program  are  re¬ 
sulting  from  it.  The  idea  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  cooperative  exjieriment  in¬ 
volving  two  liberal  arts  institutions, 
Agnes  Scott  College  and  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  four  jmblic  school  systems  in 
the  area  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  the 
Division  of  Teacher  Education  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  The 
development  of  this  particular  plan 
seems  important  to  recount  because  it 
has  been  one  of  a  marked  degree  of 
success  and  because  it  may  carry  some 
implications — ^both  in  its  strength  and 
weaknesses — for  other  institutions. 

Many  words  have  been  bandied 
about  through  the  years  concerning  the 
relative  values  of  student  teaching  ex¬ 
periences  in  a  campus  “laboratory” 
school  as  compared  with  a  more  “typic¬ 
al”  off-campus  public  school.  Much 
“either-or”  thinking  has  resulted  from 
this  kind  of  dichotomy.  In  this  is¬ 
sue,  as  in  others,  institutions  have 
tended  to  do  the  apparently  expedient 
thing  and  w'e  educators  have  used  our 
intellects  to  justify  whatever  practice 
our  institutions  were  following.  Thus 
teachers  collies  have  tended  to  main¬ 


tain  campus  demonstration  schools  and 
laboratory  schools  over  which  they 
have  maintained  virtually  complete 
cpntrol,  while  liberal  arts  institutions 
have  relied  solely  on  the  use  of  off- 
campus  public  schools  for  providing 
“practice”  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Too 
few  institutions  of  either  variety  have 
faced  squarely  the  fact  that  the  im¬ 
portant  variables  include  the  quality  of 
teaching  that  the  student  teacher  ob¬ 
serves,  within  and  outside  of  the  class¬ 
room,  and  the  nature  of  the  supervi¬ 
sion  she  receives  as  she  exercises  the 
various  leadership  roles  of  a  teacher. 

In  1948  the  issue  of  laboratory  vs. 
public  school  centers  for  student  teach¬ 
ing  was  a  live  one  in  Georgia.  At  that 
time  Agnes  Scott  and  Emory  were  fol¬ 
lowing  the  customary  pattern  of  liberal 
arts  institutions  wuth  respect  to  student 
teaching.  A  student  could  elect  a 
course  in  student  teaching  for  either 
five  or  ten  quarter  hours.  This  meant 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  clock 
hours  per  day  in  a  public  school.  In 
addition,  one  or  two  other  college 
courses  were  always  taken  concurrent¬ 
ly.  Student  teaching  was  thus  “sand¬ 
wiched”  into  this  schedule.  A  major 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  super¬ 
vising  teachers  was  the  proximity  to 
the  college  of  the  school  in  which  stu- 
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dent  teachers  could  work.  Another 
factor  was  that  of  specific  recommen¬ 
dation  by  schools  principals.  A  third 
factor  was  the  willingness  of  classroom 
teachers  to  supervise  student  teaching 
gratis. 

Thus  student  teachi^rs  found  them¬ 
selves  working  urtder  competent  public 
school  teachers  and  with  relatively  in¬ 
competent  ones,  sometimes  in  their 
special  field  of  teaching  competence — 
sometimes  outside  of  it.  A  single  co¬ 
ordinator  from  the  college  worked  with 
as  many  as  forty  student  teachers  dur¬ 
ing  a  'single  quarter.  A  deplorable 
situation  you  say?  Yet  many  of  the 
student  teachers  who.  did  their  work 
under  these  conditions  have  looked 
back  on  their  student  teaching  experi¬ 
ences  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
Some  of  them  have  referred  to  it  as  the 
high  spot  of  all  their  professional  train¬ 
ing,  and  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
experiences  of  their  total  college  life. 
These,  however,  w-ere  the  fortunate 
ones.  In  comparison  with  what  it 
should  have  been,  the  student  teaching 
situation  was  highly  unsatisfactory. 
Some  student  teachers,  unfortunately, 
were  placed  in  situations  where  “prac¬ 
tice”  teaching  was  of  dubious  or  of  lit¬ 
tle  value. 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  an  idea 
took  form.  It  was  not  a  new  idea  in 
any  dramatic  sense..  Nor  was  it  the 
idea  of  any  single  individual.  The 
entire  Georgia  Council  on  Teacher  Ed¬ 
ucation  had  been  concentrating  on 
ways  of  improving  student  teaching 
programs  throughout  the  state.  On  the 
local  level  Agnes  Scott  and  Emory 
were  grappling  with  the  problem  at 
close  range. 

Although  an  idea  may  take  form 
through  cooperative  study,  persistent 
efforts  of  individuals  are  still  essential 


in  giving  it  full  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
pression.  Such  was  the  case  in  this 
instance.  The  individual  who  gave 
this  idea  shape  and  pushed  coopera¬ 
tively  for  its  expression  was  Dr.  John 
A.  Dotson,  then  director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Teacher  education  in  the  joint 
program  of  the  two  institutions. 

Though  the  efforts  for  testing  the 
idea  were  complicated,  the  principal 
idea  itself  can  be  broken  down  into 
several  simple  statements. 

( 1 )  No  pre-service  program  can  be 
any  better  than  the  student  teaching 
phase  of  it  Theory  without  practice 
is  lifeless. 

(2)  An  important  variable  in  the 
student  teaching  program  is  the  school 
in  general,  hut  the  key  factor  is  the 
supervising  teacher. 

(3)  A  good  supervising  teacher 
must  be  a  good  classroom  teacher,  but 
that,  in  itself,  is  no  guarantee  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  supervising  student 
teachers. 

(4)  In  the  interest  of  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  program,  it  would  be  a  sound  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  colleges  to  select  and 
train  supervising  teachers  for  this  pro¬ 
fessional  service  on  a  scholarship  basis, 

(5)  A  high  quality  program  in 
student  teaching  has  to  exist  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity.  A  student  teacher 
cannot  get  a  full  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  teaching  except  through  a 
full  time  experirace  under  good  super¬ 
vision.  One  full  quarter  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  work  is  necessary  to  place 
teacher  education  on  a  sound  footing. 

(6)  The  increase  in  time  spent  in 
student  teaching  in  a  liberal  arts  ser- 
tine  need  not ‘be  in  every  case  at  the 
expense  of  general  education  nor  of 
the  student’s  major  field.  The  sub¬ 
traction  can  come  through  a  reorgani- 
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zation  of  the  professional  education  se¬ 
quence  of  courses. 

The  central  idea  was  that  of  select¬ 
ing  good  classroom  teachers  in  the  At¬ 
lanta  area  and  facilitating  graduate 
training  for  them  by  awarding  full  tui¬ 
tion  scholarships.  The  training  was 
designed  to  .identify  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  student  teaching  program. 
The  plan  was  for  Agnes  Scott  and  Em¬ 
ory  to  share  equally  in  the  total  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  project  throughout  the 
years  of  its  duration. 

A  special  Workshop  for  Supervising 
Teachers  was  planned  for  the  summer 
of  1050.  Prior  to  this  workshop, 
which  was  five  weeks  in  length.  Dr. 
Florence  Stratemeyer  and  ^fiss  Doro¬ 
thy  !^^cGeoch  of  Columbia  University 
served  as  continuing^  consultants  in 
helping  to  plan  the  total  program. 
They  agreed  to  work  together  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  1050  workshop  group  which 
consisted  of  twenty-five  teachers  and 
two  principals.  ‘ 

The  bases  for  awarding  scholarships 
to  these  individuals  were  highly  sub¬ 
jective  in  some  respects.  This  was  not' 
a  arroup  of  people  of  particularly  out¬ 
standing  achievement.  It  was  a  group 
of  good  classroom  teachers  who  were 
professionally  minded  in  wanting  to 
be<*ome  their  best  selves  in  teaching 
and  in  supervising  student  teachers. 
These  were  the  factors  given  major 
consideration  in  the  selections: 

(1)  Willingness  to  take  the  job  of 
supervising  as  a  serious  professional 
responsibility. 

(2)  Effectiveness  as  a  classroom 
teacher  in  terms  of  general  factors 
generally  agreed  upon  as  constituting 
successful  teaching. 

(3)  Breadth  of  view  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  public  school.  Ability  to 


think  of  a  given  teaching  field  as  a 
part  of  the  total  school  curriculum. 

(4)  Openmindedness,  and  recep¬ 
tivity  to  ideas  of  others,  and  a  student 
of  teaching. 

(5)  Probability  of  continuing  to 
supervise  student  teachers  for  at  least 
3  to  5  years. 

(6)  Teaching  in  a  field  in  which 
the  college  program  is  likely  to  need 
supervisory  services  regularly. 

Nearly  100  teachers  in  the  Atlanta 
area  had  supervised  student  teachers 
in  this  program  between  1947  and 
1050.  (The  student  teaching  program 
had  been  discontinued  during  the  years 
of  the  war.)  The  25  teachers  were 
selected  from  among  all  of  these  teach¬ 
ers  who  wanted  to  continue  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  no  guarantee  but  with  some 
hope  of  ultimate  financial  reward. 
The  only  action  previously  taken  along 
this  line  was  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
dinner  given  by  Agnes  Scott  and  Em¬ 
ory  in  expression  of  appreciation  for 
their  work.  The  supervising  teachers, 
school  principals  and  superintendents 
and  student  teachers  attended  this  din¬ 
ner  for  fellowship  and  for  a  brief  pro¬ 
gram  relating  to  student  teaching. 
(Two  principals  were  invited  to  join 
the  group  becau.se  of  their  active  co¬ 
operation  in  the  program  and  because 
of  the  significant  active  and  potential 
contributions  of  principals  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.) 

Needless  to  say,  these  eharacteristics 
are  difficult  to  objectify — even  then, 
difficult  to  find  in  high  degree.  They 
seem  to  have  served  rather  well,  how¬ 
ever,  in  bringing  together  an  unusually 
capable  and  promising  group  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  summer  of  1950. 

Following  the  workshop  three  in¬ 
ternship  courses  for  8U|>ervising  teach¬ 
ers  were  planned  to  run  concurrently 
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with  their  supervision  of  student  teach¬ 
ers.  The  purpose  of  this  internship 
program  was  to  provide  an  organized 
plan  for  applying  the  principles  of 
supervision  developed  in  the  work¬ 
shop  group  and  for  carrying  out  plans 
formulated  there.  In  the  internship, 
as  in  the  workshop,  supervising  teach¬ 
ers  were  awarded  full  tuition  scholar¬ 
ships.  The  internship  program  was 
relatively  unstructured,  focusing  upon 
problems  of  the  present  and  problems 
in  prospect. 

The  cost  of  these  scholarships  was 
divided  equally  between  Agnes  Scott 
College  and  Emory  University  as 
originaly  planned.  Insofar  |  as  this 
writer  has  been  able  to  determine,  this 
is  the  first  instance  in  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  an  undergraduate  insti¬ 
tution  has  participated  in  developing 
a  planned  program  for  its  off-campus 
supervising  teachers  and  the  first  case 
in  which  it  has  shared  in  financing 
such  a  program.  It  is  probable  that 
both  Agnes  Scott  and  Emory  ventured 
into  a  project  unique  among  liberal 
arts  institutions.  In  any  case  the  pro¬ 
ject  points  up  the  possibilities  of  im¬ 
proving  teacher  education  in  liberal 
arts  institutions  without  compromis¬ 
ing  the  basic  values  to  which  they  are 
and  ought  to  be  committed. 

The  workshop  was  a  seven  and  one- 
half  quarter  hour  program  and  the  in¬ 
ternship  totaled  seven  and  one-half 
quarter  hours.  The  financial  invest¬ 
ment  per  supervising  teacher  amounted 
to  approximately  one  hundred  eighty 
dollars.  The  results  of  the  workshop 
in  1050,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
!McGeoch  and  T)r.  Stratemeyer,  and 
immediate  results  of  the  internship  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  year  of  1050-51  made 
the  fact  apparent  that  the  plan  was 
sound  in  terms  of  improved  classroom 


teaching,  of  improved  supervision,  and 
of  improved  relationships  between  the 
colleges  and  the  public  schools.  -  It  was 
still  necessary,  however,  for  many  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  to  work  with  classroom 
teachers  who  had  not  had  this  training. 
Because  of  this  condition  summer 
workshops  were  held  in  1951  and  1952, 
and  subsequent  internship  courses  are 
continuing  on  a  full  tuition  scholar¬ 
ship  basis.  Thus  two  liberal  arts  in¬ 
stitutions  have  invested  approximately 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  educarion 
of  their  oflF-campus  supervising  teach¬ 
ers. 

The  situation  now  is  this:  nearly 
fifty  supervising  teachers  working  in 
this  program  have  completed  a  five 
wtok  workshop  in  the  supervision  of 
student  teaching.  ^N^early  all  of  these 
have  taken  from  one  to  three  of  the  in¬ 
ternship  courses.  Virtually  all  of  the 
student  teachers  are  now  being  placed 
with  these  supervising  teachers.  In 
additioil'  to  the  supervision  of  student 
teaching  the  supervising  teachers  have 
helped  increasingly  in  connection  with 
observations  by  college  students  in 
their  pre-student  teaching  course  work. 
One  of  the  most  important  facts  is  that 
the  supervising  teachers  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  this  program  are  at  least  as 
active  now  on  a  non-credit  basis  as  they 
were  when  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  graduate  credit. 

The  college  curriculum  did  not  re¬ 
main  unchanged  while  this  program 
for  supervising  teachers  was  going  into 
action.  In  1950  the  collie  curricu¬ 
lum  was  rf  vised  to  render  it  possible — 
to  make  it  essential — for  student  teach¬ 
ing  to  be  done  on  a  full  time  basis  ex¬ 
tending  throughout  one  quarter.  The 
five  quarter  bonus  courses  in  student 
teaching  was  discontinued.  A  five 
quarter  hour  Seminar  in  Teaching  was 
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made  a  co-requisite  with  the  ten  quar¬ 
ter  hour  course  in  student  teaching. 
In  this  way  there  was  no  reduction  in 
course  requirements  in  students’  major 
fields.  The  seminar  was  arranged  so 
as  to  provide  for  full  time  student 
teaching  along  with  frequent  indivi¬ 
dual  aiid  group  conferences.  The 
seminar  had  previously  been  a  require¬ 
ment  in  the  professional  course  se¬ 
quence  so  the  total  quarter  hour  re¬ 
quirements  in  professional  education 
remained  the  same. 

During  the  ])eriod  of  this  program 
other  related  developments  have  been 
important  and  still  others  are  far  along 
in  the  planning  stage. 

I.  In  the  summer  of  1950,  the 
University  of  Georgia  offered  a  Work¬ 
shop  for  Supervising  Teachers  and 
continued  this  offering  in  the  summers 
of  1951  and  1952.  Mercer  University, 
also  inqreasingly  active  in  teacher  ed,a- 
cation,  offered  a  similar  workshop  in 
the  summers  of  1951  and  1952  and 
plans  a  third  one  in  1953.  Similar 
plans  for  internships  are  being  fol¬ 
lowed  in  these  institutions.  A  salient 
pK)int  here  is  that  no  single  institution 
started  out  with  a'  plan  which  was 
“copied”  by  other  institutions.  In¬ 
stead,  representatives  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  thought  through  general  plans 
together  as  a  part  of  the  cooperative 
planning  of  the  Georgia  Council  on 
Teacher  Education.  Action  was  then 
taken  by  each  institution  at  appropri¬ 
ate  times  with  reference  to  these  gen¬ 
eral  plans  and  with  freedom  to  modify 
them  as  good  judgment  dictated. 

II.  .  The  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  exerted  an  active  leadership 
role  in  affairs  relating  to  this  program. 
Along  with  the  plans  for  the  workshop 
and  internship  courses  and  their  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  planned  ^Master’s  degree  pro¬ 


gram,  the  State  Department  has  made 
provision  for  small  payments  to  super¬ 
vising  teachers  for  their  services.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  present  schedule,  a 
teacher  with  the  training  described 
al)ove  and  a  Master’s  degree  may  re¬ 
ceive  up  to  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  in 
one  3’ear  for  supervising  one  student 
teacher  quarter. 

Although  a  marked  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  teacher  training 
program  previously  describ(?d,  this  is 
not  the  end  of  the  story.  An  idea  of 
this  magnitude  does  not  quickly  tei?n- 
inate  when  the  early  phases  of  its  ex¬ 
pression  yield  this  d^ree  of  success. 
The  imperfections  tend  to  be  rec(^ 
nized  and  overcome.  New  ideas  and 
plans  seem  to  grow  and  more  stimulus 
is  given  to  translating  them  into  some 
positive  kind  of  action.  This  seems  to 
be  the  case  in  Georgia.  These  three 
facts  will  sf^ve  to  support  and  illus¬ 
trate  this  tendency. 

(1)  A  small  inter-racial  commit¬ 
tee  of  coordinators  of  student  teaching 
in  the  state  have  agreed  upon  proposals 
for  a  similar  training  program,  at  At¬ 
lanta  University,  for  Negro  supervis¬ 
ing  teachers  in  public  schools. 

(2)  Definite  plans  have  been  made 
for  a  state-wide  workshop  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
the  summer  of  1953.  This  workshop 
will  be  made  available  to  supervising 
teachers  cooperating  with  undergradu¬ 
ate  colleges  throughout  Georgia.  This 
includes  teachers  colics,  other  state 
supported  colleges,  and  private  and 
church  supported  liberal  arts  institu¬ 
tions. 

(3)  The  manner  in  which  these 
plans  are  being  formulated  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
supervising  teacher  programs.  The 
workshop  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
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is  being  planned  cooperatively  by  re¬ 
presentatives  from  each  college  in¬ 
volved,  with  the  University  serving  a 
coordinating  and  follow-through  func¬ 
tion — to  “work  out  the  details.”  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  that  this  workshop 
in  the  summer  of  1953  will  build  upon 
the  successes  and  profit  from  the  mis¬ 
takes  made  in  previous  programs  at 
Agnes  Scott-Emory,  Mercer  University 
and  the  University  of  Georgia.  Also, 
the  workshop  is  being  planned  on  a 
full  tuition  scholarship  basis  with  each 
college  sharing  in  the  total  expense  of 
the  project. 

(4)  A  fourth  development  in  a 
still  growing  stage  has  been  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  Georgia  chapter  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Association  for  Student  Teach¬ 
ing.  Here  again,  the  .  Agnes  Scott- 
Emory  group  did  not  do  nor  wish  to  do 
the  job  as  a  separate  group  but,  with  a 
representative  state  organization,  ex¬ 
ercised  a  pioneer  type  of  leadership  in 
its  organization  and  early  activities. 
It  happened  this  way.  The  supervising 
teachers  in  the  first  workshop  of  1950 
banded  together  on  their  own  initiative 
to  form  a  local  supervising  teacher’s 
club,  ^fembers  of  the  workshops  of 
1951  and  1952  joined  this  profession¬ 
al-social  club.  This  was  the  group  of 
professional  people  who  moved  forward 
to  the  formation  of  an  active  stiite 
chapter  of  the  Association  for  Student 
Teaching.  Working  with  them  was  a 
state  group  of  coordinators  of  student 
teaching  from  the  various  colleges 
throughout  Georgia.  This  state  chap¬ 
ter  served  as  host  to  an  inter-racial  re¬ 
gional  meeting  of  the  national  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Student  Teaching  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1953. 

Before  the  reader  draws  any  defi¬ 
nite  conclusions  from  his  reading  thus 


far  two  or  three  specific  observations 
need  to  be  made. 

The  Agnes-Scott-Emory  student 
teaching  program  has  not  reached  the 
“Golden  Age”  by  any  means.  Prob¬ 
lems  range  in  individual  cases  from 
those  of  over-protection  of  student 
teachers  on  the  one  hand  to  <XH;asional 
instances  of  unintended  exploitation 
on  the  other. 

The  j)ersistent  problems  of  the 
screening  of  student  teachers  and  place¬ 
ment  with  supervising  teachers  are 'far 
from  being  solved.  J ust  as  there  are 
many  “mountain-top”  experiences 
there  are  also  headaches  and  even  a 
few  heartaches  in  the  program.  Even 
as  this  article  is  being  written,  current 
problems  loom  important  in  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  thinking.  With  them,  however, 
are  mingled  thoughts  of  satisfaction 
with^  other  excellent  conditions  which 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  program  described  in  this  article. 

No  mention  has  been  made  thus  far 
of  formal  agreements  reached  with  the 
public  schools  in  this  program.  The 
matter  of  agreements  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  aspects  of  the  program.  Ade¬ 
quate  channels  of  communication  and 
general  working  agreements  have  been 
developed  with  full  cooperation  of  the 
public  schools,  the  state  Department 
of  Education  and  the  two  colleges.  In 
all  of  these  agreements  no  formal  writ¬ 
ten  “commitments”  have  been  entered 
into  which  are  considered  binding  by 
the  schools  or  the  colleges.  Early  in 
its  development  there  was  the  feeling 
that  such  agreements  would  tend  to 
impede  the  progress  of  cooperative  ef¬ 
fort  and  stifle  the  spirit  of  mutual  help 
that  has  obtained  in  increasing  degrees 
throughout  recent  years. 

The  personnel  in  positions  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  cooperating  school  systems. 
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without  exception  of  any  system,  have 
worked  with  the  colleges  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  total  teacher  education 
program.  There  has  been  no  bargain¬ 
ing  but  rather  a  desire  to  be  mutually 
helpful  at  the  common  task  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  best  possible  teachers,  on  pre¬ 
service  and  in-service  levels,  for  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  present  and 
future.  As  would  be  expected  many 
of  the  student  teachers  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  teachers  in  school  systems  in 
the  Atlanta  area. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  the 
program  for  supervising  teachers,  evi¬ 
dence  is  available  to  support  substan¬ 
tial  progress  in  many  areas. 

1.  Teachers  participating  in  this 
program  are  doing  a  better  job  as  class- 
foom  teachers  and  as  members  of  their 
professional  staffs. 

2.  Better  supervision  is  apparent 
and  thv<?  improvement  curve  is  still  up¬ 
ward  in  many  instances.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  as  these  teachers  have  improved 
their  abilities  to  evaluate  learning  ex¬ 
periences  their  planning  and  evalua¬ 
tion  conferences  with  student  teachers 
have  been  increasingly  helpful. 

3.  There  is  less  and  less  need  for 
formal  agreements  to  be  reached  be- 
causle  more  common  understandings 
have  been  developed. 

4.  There  is  less  overprotection  and 
less  exploitation  as  supervising  teach¬ 
ers  grasp  implications  of  the  striking 
fact  that  there  are  individual  differ¬ 
ences  among  student  teachers  which 
need  to  be  provided  for  in  successful 
supervision. 

What  Does  This  Story  Mean? 

This  has  been  a  story  of  the  cross- 
fertilization  of  ideas.  It  has  been  a 
story  of  how  a  group  developed  and 


carried  out  a  plan  subordinating  indi¬ 
vidual  preferences  of  means  of  proce¬ 
dure  to  a  common  purpose.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  for  an  ipdividual  to 
attempt  an  answer  in  any  dogmatic 
fashion  as  to  the  full  meaning  of  this 
story.  The  story  has  different  mean¬ 
ings  for  each  person  who  reads  it  as  it 
does  for  those  who  had  different  parts 
in  it.  Three  points  do  stand  out,  how¬ 
ever,  which  seem  to  be  especially  im¬ 
portant.  ' 

I.  Someone  has  to  get  an  idea 
started.  Nothing  is  more  sterile  than 
a  truly  idle  idea.  Nothing  is  more 
powerful  than  an  idea  put  to  work.  A 
small  beginning,  a  large  vision,  and  a 
group  of  people  sharing  it  and  work¬ 
ing  boldly  to  make  it  a  reality  are 
necessary  ingredients  in  progress  of 
ihfs  nature. 

II.  We  in  teacher  education  must 
get  our  own  affairs  in  better  order. 
We  need  to  establish  as  clearly  as  we 
can  the  major  objectives  we  are  work¬ 
ing  toward,  and  some  likely  ways  of 
accomplishing  them.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  steps  in  broadening  and 
strengthening  college-wide  cooperation. 
We  need  to  emphasize  “better  and  bet¬ 
ter”  instead  of  “more  and  more.”  To 
the  extent  that  we  do  this,  all  these 
things — the  respect  and  active  co¬ 
operation  of  our  colleagues — are  more 
likely  to  be  added  unto  us. 

III.  There  is  a  permanent  place 
for  teacher  education  in  liberal  arts  in¬ 
stitution.  The  issue  of  teachers  col¬ 
leges  vs.  liberal  arts  colleges  is  irrele¬ 
vant  as  that  concerning  off-campus  vs. 
on-campus  student  teaching.  Far  more 
significant  variables  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  report.  No  institution, 
whether  a  liberal  arts  college  or  a 
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teachers  college,  merits  a  role  in  teach-  these  purposes,  taking  action  upon 
er  education  unless  it  accepts  the  re-  '  these  plans,  and  continuously  evaluat- 
8iK>n8ibilitie8  implied  by  assuming  this  ing  that  action.  As  colleges  come  more 
role.  No  variety  of  good  educatio.n,  and  more  to  the  point  of  taking  all  ma- 
whether  general,  special,  or  profession-  jor  aspects  of  their  overall  program 
al  is  a  slip)-shod  or  static  affair.  It  in-  seriously,  projects  such  as  the  one  de¬ 
volves  clarification  of  purposes,  devis-  scribed  in  this  article  will  became  com¬ 
ing  appropriate  plans  for  achieving  monplace  in  teacher  education. 
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An  Introduction  to  Statistics.  By 
Charles  E.  Clark.  New  York.  John  Wiley 
and  Sons.  1953.  $4.25. 

An  Introduction  to  Statistirn  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Charles  E.  Clark  of  Emory  University 
has  been  prepared  as  a  text  for  the  cus¬ 
tomary  one-semester  course  in  statistics 
for  students  in  liberal  arts  colleges.  The 
concepts  and  procedures  of  statistics  are 
presented  without  the  usual  stress  on  ma¬ 
thematics.  .4  working  knowledge  of  high 
school  algebra  should  suffice  as  back¬ 
ground.  Although  statistical  concepts  are 
stressed,  there  are  ample  problems  which 
can  exercise  the  student’s  ability  to  deal 
with  statistical  computation. — William  P. 
Seabs,  New  York  University. 

Encyclopedia  of  American  History. 
Edited  by  Richard  B.  Morris.  New  York. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1953.  $6.00. 

Tlie  essential  facts  about  American  his¬ 
tory,  culture,  and  economic  development 
from  Pre-Columbian  times  to  the  present 
are  presented  in  this  single-volume  refer¬ 
ence  book.  That  such  a  wealth  of  material 
could  be  contained  in  a  single  volume  is 
truly  amazing.  That  such  a  volume  could 
be  so  highly  readable  is  even  more  surpris¬ 
ing.  There  are  three  major  sections  in 
the  volume :  in  the  first  section,  “Basic 
Chronologj-,’’  the  major  political  and  mil¬ 
itary  events.  Introduced  by  an  account  of 
explorations,  settlements,  and  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  problems,  are  presented  in 
sequence ;  in'  the  second  section,  the  non¬ 
political  aspects  of  American  life  such  as 
constitutional  developments,  expansion, 
and  economic,  scientific  and  cultural 


trends  are  set  forth;  in  the  final  division, 
“Biographical  Section,”  data  on  three  hun¬ 
dred  notable  Americans  are  given.  |  This 
is  a  must  for  every  school  library  where 
many  copies  will  be  in  constant  use  by 
both  teachers  and  pupils. — William  P. 
Seabs,  Professor  of  Education. 

Mental  Hygiene  in  Modem  Living.  By 
Barney  Katz  and  George  F.  J.  Lehner. 
New  York.  The  Ronald  Press.  1953. 
$4.50. 

\ 

“Katz  and  Lehner”  will  enjoy  wide  adop¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country  as  a  basic  text 
for  undergraduate  courses  in  mental  hy¬ 
giene,  personality  guidance  and  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  personality  development.  This 
will  be  the  case  because  this  volume, 
from  the  pens  of  two  clinical  psychol¬ 
ogists  from  California  (one  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and  the 
other  from  the  Los  Angeles  wing  of  the 
University  of  California)  is  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  one,  one  that  is  especially  well 
organized  for  teaching  purposes.  The  ma¬ 
terial,  which  is  up-to-date  and  always  per¬ 
tinent,  covers  such  areas  as  the  dynamics 
of  human  behavior,  forces  in  maladjust¬ 
ment,  family  living,  modern  education, 
vocational  adjustment,  community  living, 
and  the  achievement  of  mental  health. 
The  authors  have  a  wholesome  and  opti¬ 
mistic  approach  to  personality  and  per¬ 
sonality  adjustment.  This  will  be  a  use¬ 
ful  book  for  teacher  education  prograpas. 
— William  P.  Seabs,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University. 


After  Student  Teaching — What? 

By  MARGARET  LINDSEY 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

IN  SOME  colleges  student  teaching  Accepting  this  point  of  view  gives 
is  treated  as  a  terminal  activity,  rise  to  several  problems  in  teacher  ed- 
The  very  placement  of  it  as  a  term-  ucation:  1)  When  should  student 
inal  experience  in  the  program  implies  teaching  come  in  the  total  sequence  of 
to  the  student:  Here  is  the  supreme  experiences?  2)  By  what  means  can 
test!  Here  is  your  last  chance!  If  you  a  student  and  those  working  with  him 
don’t  succeed  there,  there  is  no  other  best  identify  his  needs  during  student 
opportunity  open  to  you.  The  pres-  teaching?  and  3)  What  opportunities 
ent  discussion  is  based  on  the  premise  should  be  available  following  student 
that  to  treat  student  teaching  as  the  teaching  for  the  student  to  become  a 
finale  of  the  pre-service  program  is  to  better  teacher  ? 

make  a  mistake.  It  is  true  that  stu-  At  least  a  partial  answer  to  the  first 
dent  teaching  presents  the  studeqt  with  question  is  indicated  in  the  point  of 
an  opportunity  to  demonfetrate  his  abil-  view  expref^d  ftbove.  That  is,  if  a 
ity  to  do  the  job  which  is  the  goal  of  student  is  to  have  help  in  gaining  com- 
his  preparation.  It  does  offer  him  a  petencies  in  which  he  is  found  to  be 
chance  to  summarize,  to  generalize,  to  inadequate  during  student  teaching 
integrate,  and  to  apply  the  pragmatic  and  the  college  is  to  assume  some  re¬ 
test  to  what  he  thinks  he  has  learned,  sponsibility  for  providing  this  help. 
But  if  this  is  the  sole  purpose  to  be  then  the  student  teaching  experience 
achieved  through  a  student  teaching  should  not  be  the  terminal  activity  in 
program,  it  falls  far  short  of  serving  the  pre-service  education  of  the  teach- 
the  student  or  the  profession  as  it  could  er.  In  other  words,  it  should  not  be 
and  should.  placed  in  the  final  semester  of  the  col- 

An  equally  significant  purpose  to  be  lege  prt^am.  This  is  not  to  imply 
dealt  with  through  student  teaching  is  that  all  students  should  engage  in  stu- 
that  of  helping  each  student  to  iden-  dent  teaching  during  the  second  semes- 
tifv  his  strengths  and  weaknesses;  to  ter  of  the  junior  year  or  the  first  se- 
discover  his  needs  for  further  experi-  mester  of  the  senior  year.  What  is 
ence.  A  college  should  assume  re-  implied  is  that  every  student  should 
sponsibility  for  the  achievement  of  have  opportunity  in  his  program  after 
this  purpose,  also.  In  this  regard,  the  student  teaching  to  select  experiences 
college  has  succeeded  only  when  every  he  needs  at  that  time, 
effort  has  been  made  to  provide  oppor-  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  here  to 
tunity  for  each  student  to  become  a  mention  that  the  exact  placement  of 
better  teacher  on  the  basis  of  his  own  student  teaching  in  a  total  program  is 
needs  as  revealed  through  student  a  matter  for  Individual  consideration, 
teaching.  Ideally,  a  progrram  should  be  flexible 
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enough  that  any  student  could  enter 
student  teaching  at  the  point  when  he 
is  ready  to  profit  most  from  that  ex- 
j)erience.  And  this  point  will  diflfer 
from  one  individual  to  another.  Prac¬ 
tically,  until  the  structure  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  curricula  are  revised  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequately  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  most  students  will  enter  upon 
student  teaching  at  about  the  same 
time  in  their  program.  Where  this 
is  necessarv  (justified  or  not)  the  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  program  itself  should  be 
individualized. 

The  second  question,  what  are  the 
best  means  of  helping  students  to  iden¬ 
tify  their  needs,  has  long  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  study  by  teacher  educators.  It 
appears  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
learned  about, how  to  help  students  at 
all  levels  itnd  through  all  types  of'ex- 
j)erienoes  to  identify  their  needs.  Cer¬ 
tainly  complete  and  high  quality  cum¬ 
ulative  records  when  well  used  make 
a  real  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  Well  qualified  person¬ 
nel  guiding  students  makes  a  difference 
in  the  degree  to  which  students  are 
helped  to  engaged  in  valid  self-apprais¬ 
al.  Programs  which  include  a  variety 
of  laboratory  experiences  offer  more 
opj)ortunity  for  self-evaluation  than  do 
those  which  are  narrow  and  inflexible. 
Democratic  procedures  of  planning 
and  good  human  relationships  open  the 
gates  for  deeper  and  more  significant 
study  of  individuals.  Many  projec¬ 
tive  techniques,  when  used  wisely  by 
competent  people,  uncover  information 
of  value  in  understanding  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  student  teachers. 
All  these,  and  many  other  suegestions 
are  proving  to  have  merit  in  contribut¬ 
ing  toward  a  student’s  understanding 
of  himself  and  staff  understanding  of 
the  student. 


The  third  question  is  the  focus  of 
this  paper.  What  opportunities  should 
be  available  following  student  teach¬ 
ing  for  the  student  to  become  a  better 
teacher?  One  thing  is  sure:  when  a 
student  teaching  program  is  so  permis¬ 
sive  that  real  needs  of  students  have 
a  chance  to  emerge,  such  needs  will 
vary  greatly  from  one  individual  to 
the  next.  Consequently,  the  program 
following  student  teaching  should  in¬ 
clude  a  variety  of  possible  experiences 
from  which  individual  students  may 
select  with  guidance  those  which  best 
meet  their  needs.  Probably  the  most 
important  consideration  for  any  col¬ 
lege  staff  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  envi¬ 
ronment  is  rich  in  learning  opportun¬ 
ity  for  each  individual.  This  neces- 
'sitates  the  availabilitv  of  many  differ-' 
ent  kinds  of,  experiences  and  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  of  choice  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  so  that  he  may  take  advantage  of 
those  experiences  which  are  of  prom¬ 
ise  to  him.  It  assumes  that  each  stu¬ 
dent  is  carefully  guided  by  some  staff 
member  who  knows  him  well  and  cau 
assist  him  in  getting  maximum  benefit 
from  each  activity. 

Needs  of  students  as  revealed 
through  student  teaching  may  be  of 
two  major  types :  those  which  might  be 
called  positive,  in  that  they  call  for 
opportunities  to  make  further  iise  of 
superior  abilities  or  special  interests, 
and  those  which  might  be  called  neg¬ 
ative,  in  that  they  call  for  experiences 
to  help  a  student  gain  in  competence 
in  which  he  is  found  to  be  lacking. 
Unfortunately,  colleges  have  for  a  long 
time  given  some  attention  to  the  latter 
type.  Chiefly  this  attention  has  cen¬ 
tered  in  an  opportunity  (a  require¬ 
ment)  for  the  student  to  do  additional 
student  teaching.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  very  common  practice  often  is  not 
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the  best  solution  to  problems  a  student 
has  faced  during  the  student  teaching 
experience,  though  there  are  some  stu¬ 
dents,  of  course,  for  whom  it  is  good. 
Certainly  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  student  should  be  guided  into 
more  student  teaching  is  one  that 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  very 
careful  analysis  of  his  needs  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  first  student  teaching  ex¬ 
perience. 

But  what  of  the  students  who  reveal 
needs  which  are  not  likely  to  be  met 
through  more  student  teaching?  For 
example,  what  about  the  student  who 
comes  to  the  end  of  the  student  teach¬ 
ing  period  with  a  very  definite  feeling 
that  he  needs  more  background  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  subject  matter  area  ?  It 
is  doubtful  that  engaging  in  more  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  is  going  to  help  him  meet 
his  need.  Rather,  he  may  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  enroll  in  a  college  course (s) 
where  he  can  get  the  help  he  needs  in 
clarifying  or  increasing  his  under¬ 
standing  in  a  subject  matter  field.  Or, 
he  may  be  given  individual  guidance 
by  a  staff  member,  with  specialization 
in  the  subject  matter  area  involved,  in 
a  series  of  activities  designed  to  assist 
the  student  in  becoming  more  secure 
in  the  subject. 

Then  there  are  those  students  who 
are  highly  successful  as  student  teach¬ 
ers.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to  gen¬ 
eral  success,  a  student  develops  special 
interest  in  a  particular  activity  with 
children  or  youth.  Occasionally  such 
a  special  interest  or  ability  was  dorm¬ 
ant  until  the  time  of  student  teaching. 
Perhaps  such  a  student  should,  among 
other  things,  have  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  special  interest  with  a  group  of 
learners.  It  is  too  bad  when  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  so  rigid  that  a  student  has  no 
time  or  opportunity  to  follow  up  his 


special  interests  as  they  develop  during 
his  student  teaching  experience. 

A  concentrated  experience  of  full¬ 
time  student  teaching  causes  many 
students  to  recognize  more  fully  than 
ever  before  a  need  for  wider  contacts 
in  the  total  school  situation.  Even  in 
programs  where  much  opportunity  is 
given  for  these  contacts  during  student 
teaching,  students  often  express  a  de¬ 
sire  for  more  intimate  association 
with  certain  aspects  of  a  school  pro¬ 
gram.  It  would  seem  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  students  to  satisfy 
this  urge.  Such  provision  might  in¬ 
clude:  1)  participation  on  a  faculty 
committee  engaged  in  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment;  2)  observation  and/or  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  central  administration 
office;  3)  work  in  one  of  the  special 
service  agencies  of  the  school — guid¬ 
ance,  health,  library;  4)  participation 
in  a  child  study  program ;  and  5)  guid¬ 
ance  of  co-curricular  activities. 

Similarly,  even  though  considerable 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  commun¬ 
ity  study  and  school-community  rela¬ 
tionships  before  and  during  student 
teaching,  some  students,  as  a  result  of 
working  intensively  with  a  group  of 
learners  over  a  period  of  time,  feel  the 
need  to  learn  more  about  the  role  of 
education  in  a  community  and  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  socio-economic 
status  of  community  groups  and  the 
school  program  for  children  and 
youth.  When  this  need  is  recognized 
by  students  and  those  working  with 
them,  there  should  be  opportunities 
through  which  students  may  gain  the 
understanding  they  are  seeking.  Such 
opportunities  might  include:  1)  con¬ 
ducting  a  community  survey  wtih  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  implications  of  data 
collected  for  the  school  program;  2) 
participation  in  a  community  service 
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agency,  such  as  the  welfare  council ; 
and  3)  analysis  of  the  neighborhood 
backgrounds  of  a  selected  group  of 
children. 

Often  as  a  student  teacher  gains  in¬ 
sight  into  the  curriculum  theory  undei> 
lying  practices,  the  organization,  the 
administration  or  the  materials  of  in¬ 
struction  in  a  given  school  situation, 
he  becomes  more  aware  of  issues  fac¬ 
ing  educators.  lie  observes  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  basic  issues.  He 
begins  to  develop  real  concern  for  the 
precepts  which  dominate  practices. 
Because  his  own  convictions  are  not 
yet  substantiated  by  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  he  may  become  confused  on  the 
philosophy  of  education  he  thought  he 
would  hold  constant.  Or  because  he 
sees  in  practice  (or  may  be  forcetl  to 
practice)  principles  which  differ  mark¬ 
edly  from  those  he  has  been  taught  in 
his  college  classes  he  is  anxious  to 
check  his  observations  in  a  variety  of 
other  school  situations.  So,  for  some 
students  plans  should  lie  made  for  con¬ 
tacts  with  several  schools.  Just  spend¬ 
ing  a  few’  hours  in  each  of  several 
schools  is  not  the  answer  to  this  need, 
however.  Careful  planning  and  pre¬ 
paration  for  and  skillful  guidance  dur¬ 
ing  observation  or  participation  schools 
are  necessary.  Too,  students  engaged 
in  this  type  of  follow-up  after  student 
teaching  need  much  help  in  analyzing 
situations,  reflecting,  and  drawing 
generalizations. 

Only  a  few  decades  ^go  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  three  types  of  profes¬ 
sional  laboratory  experiences  should  be 
had  in  logical  sequence.  First  a  prosr 
])eetive  teacher  should  observe  master 
teachers  at  work  with  children  or 
youth ;  then  he  should  participate,  lit¬ 
tle  by  little  increasing  the  amount  of 
active  participation ;  and  finally  he 


should  teach.  Now  it  is  recognized 
that  there  are  levels  of  insight  involved 
in  observation ;  that  what  an  individual 
actually  sees  in  any  situation  depends 
upon  the  background  he  brings  to  that 
observation.  This  is  why  more  and 
more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  guidance  all  students  have  dur¬ 
ing  any  observation  experience.  Also, 
this  is  why  it  is  good  to  provide  each 
student  with  some  chance  to  observe 
after  he  has  done  his  student  teaching. 
At  this  point  in  his  preparation  for 
teaching,  he  brings  a  higher  degree  of 
insight  as  well  as  more  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  and  may  be  expected  to  gain  more 
from  observation  than  he  was  expected 
to  gain  before  his  student  teaching  e.x- 
perience.  The  exact  nature  of  the  ob¬ 
servation  experience  following  student 
teaching  will  differ  among  students. 
But  most  students  will  profit  a  great 
deal  frogi  planned  observation  of  teach¬ 
ing  after  they  themselves  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom.  1 

In  some  instances  the  needs  re¬ 
vealed  during  student  teaching  do  not 
call  for  more  experiences  in  school  sit¬ 
uations,  as  such.  Rather  they  suggest 
experiences  which  contribute  to  the 
general  education  of  the  student.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  at  this  time  that  a  student 
discovers  he  wants  deeper  and  broader 
understanding  of  the  culture  in  which 
he  lives.  Maybe  he  finds  that  he  feels 
inadequate  in  dealing  with  social  is¬ 
sues  w’hich  are  being  discussed.  He 
may  realize  a  need  for  dipping  into 
literature  for  personal  satisfaction.  It 
may  verv  well  be  that  when  a  student 
has  made  such  discoveries  about  him¬ 
self  he  is  in  a  stage  of  readiness  to  pro¬ 
fit  most  from  organized  courses  in 
these  areas.  It  is  unfortunate  when 
the'  program  is  so  designed  that  there 
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is  no  freedom  for  him  to  choose  to  en¬ 
ter  such  courses  at  this  point  in  his 
college  career. 

Closely  allied  with  those  needs  that 
suggest  additional  experiences  in  gen¬ 
eral  education  are  those  which  are  re¬ 
lated  to  personal  development  of  the 
student.  What  some  students  need 
more  than  anything  else  at  this  time 
is  attention  to’ their  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  welfare.  What  others  need  more 
than  anything  else  is  opportunity  to 
increase  their  social  skills.  A  host  of 
experiences  might  be  suggested  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  need  help  in  j>ersonal-80cial 
development.  Activities  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  residence  halls ;  courses  in 
physical  development  or  social  rela¬ 
tions;  participation  in  selected  out-of- 
class  enterprises;  travel;  concerts; 
guide<i  reading;  hobbies — these  repre¬ 
sent  only  a  fev'  of  the  many  opportun¬ 
ities  which  ought  to  be  available  for 
students  to  meet  their  personal  needs 
following  student  teaching. 

Usually,  as  a  student  comes  to  the 
end  of  his  student  teaching  experience, 
he"  begins  to  realize  more  fully  some 
problems  regrarding  the  process  of  en¬ 
tering  the  profession.  He  becomes 
concerned  about  opportunities  for 
placement,  about  what  impressions  he 
will  make  during  interviews  for  posi¬ 
tions,  about  the  particular  kind  of  sit¬ 
uation  which  would  be  best  for  his  first 
teaching  assignment,  about  how  suc¬ 
cessful  he  will  be  in  establishing  him¬ 
self  as  a  member  of  a  school  staff,  or 
about  how  well  he  will  be  able  to  work 
with  other  adults  in  a  professional  sit¬ 
uation.  He  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
his  advisers  will  help  him  to  deal  with 
these  immediate  concerns.  He  may 
need  opportunity  to  discuss  such  prob¬ 
lems  with  teachers  in  the  field  and  with 
school  superintendents  as  well  as  with 


his  peers  and  instructors  on  the  college 
campus.  He  may  even  need  chances 
to  practice  skills  related  to  these  con¬ 
cerns,  and  to  have  understanding  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  staff  member  in  appraising 
the  degree  of  success  he  achieves. 

Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  guide 
students  in  the  selection  of  experiences 
following  student  teaching  ?  Of  course, 
there  is  no  one  answer  to  this  question. 
However,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  student  should  have  the  help  of 
a  staff  member  who  knows  him  well 
and  who  has  had  some  contact  with 
the  student  teaching  program,  either 
through  direct  observation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  classroom  teaching  situa¬ 
tion  or  through  cooperative  conferences 
with  the  student  and  those  guiding  his 
student  teaching.  Such  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  might  b«'  a  major  adviser  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  matter  department;  a  general  ad¬ 
viser  assigned  the  student  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  college  program ;  an  ad¬ 
viser  in  professional  education  who  has 
worked  with  the  student  since  his  ex¬ 
pressed  intention  to  teach;  or  a  col¬ 
lege  supervisor  of  student  teaching 
who  continues  to  be  the  adviser  of  the 
students  whom  he  guided  during  their 
student  teaching  experience.  The  exact 
allocation  of  this  responsibility  does 
not  seem  to  be  important.  What  is 
important  is  that  a  college  provide  ade¬ 
quate  qualified  personnel,  with  time  al¬ 
lotted  in  their  programs,  to  learn  to 
know  students  well  and  to  offer  as 
much  guidance  as  each  student  needs 
when  he  needs  it. 

To  subscribe  to  a  program  which 
provides  students  opportunities  to  meet 
their  varied  needs  following  student 
teaching  has  implications  for  the  en¬ 
tire  pre-service  education  of  teachers. 
Such  a  belief  implies  among  other 


things:  1)  a  total  curriculum  in  which  ing,  it  has  begun  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
experiences  in  general  education,  in  tween  pre-service  teacher  education 
professional  education,  and  in  special-  and  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  the 
ization  are  spread  over  the  four  or  five  field.  But  it  has  only  begun.  Follow- 
years  of  the  college  program;  2)  a  col-  up  of  student  teachers  should  extend 
lege  program  which  is  responsive  to  the  through  the  period  of  placement  and 
individual  ne^s  of  students  at  every  into  the  first  few  years  of  teaching  in 
stage  of  their  development;  3)  a  staff  service,  or  until  each  student  is  well 
that  is  interested  in  and  qualified  to  adjusted  and  doing  the  best  job  of 
give  adequate  guidance  to  students  in  which  he  is  capable.  The  chances  are 
the' selection,  carrying  out,  and  evalua-  when  a  college  assumes  some  re- 

tion  of  experiences;  and  4)  ".'iequate  sponsibility  for  careful  guidance  of 
human  and  material  resourciw  .-eadily  each  student  based  upon  needs  identi- 
available  to  students  and  staff.  fied  during  student  teaching  it  is  more 

When  a  college  staff  has  done  all  it  likely  to  be  concerned  about  the  place- 
can  to  help  each  student  meet  his  needs  ment  and  follow  up  of  students  in  the 
in  a  program  following  student  teach-  field. 
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Off-Campus  Student  Teaching 
Practices  in  112  Institutions 

By  JOHN  E.  SANDS 

Director  of  Student  Teaching,  Arkatisas  State  College 

OFF-CAMPUS  STUDENT  TEACHING:  FINANCIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

The  Third  Yearbook  of  the  twelve  directors  reported.  Of  the  112 
American  Association  of  Col-  directors  answering  the  question,  68 
_  leges  for  Teacher  Education  directors,  or  60.7  per  cent  stated  that 
lists  24?  teacher  preparation  institu-  they  did  pay  for  student  teaching  priv- 
tions  which  hold  Class  “A”  member-  ileges.  ^ 

ship  in  the  association.  An  addition-  2.  IV/wi/  are  the  bases  upon  which 
al  177  institutions,  not  holding  mem-  payments  are  made?  Of  the  68  di- 
bership  in  the  AACTE,  but  fully  ac-  rectors  who  reported  that  their  institu- 
credited  by  the  five  regional  jissocia-  tions  paid  the  public  cooperating 
tions  ai*e  listed  in  their  respective  year-  schools  for  student  teaching  privileges, 
books.  These  420  teacher  training  in-  three  directors,  or’ 4.4  per  cent,  staO'd 
stitutions  were  screened  to^  ascertain  that  payment  for  student  teaching 
whether  or  not  they  had  pri^ams  of  '  privileges  was  »  flat  rate  to  the  Board 
off-campus  student  teaching  utilizing  of  Education  for  the  particular  co¬ 
public  cooperating  schools.  Of  the  operating  school.  In  two  cases,  this 
420  institutions  screened,  142  had  pro-  flat  rate  payment  to  the  Board  of  Ed- 
grams  resembling  off-campus  student  ucation  was  for  $500  and  in  one  case 
teaching,  and  112  institutions  fully  the  flat  rate  payment  was  for  $10,000. 
completed  a  series  of  11  questionnaires  These  instances  quoted  seem  to  be  corn- 
regarding  their  programs.  One  of  the  mensurate  with  the  number  of  public 
questionnaires  was  devoted  to  the  fin-  cooperating  schools  involved  in  the 
ancial  arrangements  existing  between  school  system  under  one  Board  of  Ed- 
the  teacher  training  institutions  and  ucation  and  the  number  of  student 
the  public  cooperating  schools.  teachers  accomodated.  However,  no 

1.  Do  the.  teacher  training  institur  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  as- 
tions  pay  the  public  cooperating  schools  certain  the  ratio  of  number  of  student 
for  student  teaching  privileges?  Di-  teachers  to  public  cooperating  schools, 
rectors  of  student  teaching  in  142  Thirty-six  directors,  or  52.8  per  cent, 
teacher  training  institutions  were  stated  that  the  basis  for  payment  to 
asked  to  reply  to  the  question  of  whe-  the  public  cooperating  school  for  stu- 
ther  or  not  the  teacher  preparation  in-  dent  teaching  privileges  was  determ- 
stitutions  pay  the  public  schools  for  ined  by  means  of  a  flat  rate  to  the  co- 
the  privilege  of  carrying  on  off-campus  operating  supervising  teacher  per  se^ 
student  teaching.  One  hundred  and  mester,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
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Basis  for  Pa\Tnent  to  the  Public  Cooperating  Schools  for  Student  Teaching 

Privileges 


Basis  for  Payment 


Number  of  Directors 


Flat  rate  to  Board  of  Education 
Flat  rate  to  cooperatinff  super^-isinjf  teacher 
Payment  prorated  to  Board  of  Education 
Pa5ment  prorated  to  cooperating^  supervisor 
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Student  teachers  assigned  to  her.  These 
flat  rate  payments  to  the  cooperating 
supervisor  range  from  $4.50  per  week 
to  $500  for  the  academic  year.  No 
attempt  was  made  in  this  investigation 
to  ascertain  this  inconsistency.  Two 
directors,  or  2.9  percent,  stated  that  the 
basis  for  payment  was  a  prorated 
schedule  per  student  teacher  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  One  director  re¬ 
ported  that  his  institution  paid  the 
Board  of  Education  $15  per  student 
teacher  per  semester.  The  other  di¬ 
rector  reported  that  his  institution  paid 
the  Board  of  Education  $25  per  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  per  semester.  Twenty- 
seven  directors,  or  40.1  per  cent,  stated 
that  basis  for  payment  to  public  co¬ 
operating  schools  for  student  teaching 
privileges  was  a  prorated  amount  to 
the  cooperating  supervising  teacher 
for  every  student  teacher  8U|)ervi.>ed. 
There  was  no  maximum  listed  as' to  the 
number  of  student  teachers  one  coop¬ 
erating  supervising  teacher  could  be 
reimbursed  for.  These  payments 
ranged  from  $25  per  semester  per  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  to  $450  per  student  teach¬ 
er  per  semester.  No  director  re¬ 
ported  that  basis  for  payment  was 
made  to  the  principal  or  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  cooperating  public  school 
on  a  prorated  basis.  This  is  pointed 
out  at  this  time  because  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  literature.  These  data 
are  shown  in  Table  1. 


3.  What  considerations  other  than 
salary  are  received  by  the  cooperating 
supervising  teacher  for  the  supervision 
of  student  teaching?  The  cooperating 
supervising  teachers  were  asked:  “If 
you  d.,  not  receive  any  financial  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  supervision  of  stu¬ 
dent  teaching,  please  specify  any  other 
benefits  or  considerations  you  receive.” 
Forty-four  cooperating  supervisors,  or 
39.3  per  cent,  stated  that  they  did  not 
receive  any  financial  consideration  for 
the  supervision  of  student  teaching. 
Of  the  44  cooperating  supervising 
teachers  who  did  not  receive  financial 
returns,  seven  cooperating  supervisors, 
or  15.9  per  cent,  had  library  privileges 
from  the  college.  One  cooperating 
supervisor  reported  tuition  benefits. 
One  cooperating  supervising  teacher 
stated  she  was  on  the  college  mailing 
jist,  and  one  cooperating  supervisor  re¬ 
ported  that  the  sole  benefit  shd  received 
for  supervising  student  teachers  was 
being  a  member  of  the  collie’s  “co¬ 
operative  service.”  She  did  not  state 
the  purpose  of  this  organization. 

4.  How  many  cooperating  super¬ 
vising  teachers  have  written  contracts 
with  the  teacher  training  institution? 
Sixty-six  cooperating  supervisors,  or 
58.9  per  cent  of  those  reporting,  stated 
that  they  did  not  have  a  written  con¬ 
tract  with  the  college.  41.1  per  cent 
of  the  cooperating  supervising  teachers 
stated  that  a  written  contract  existed 


TABLE  I 


Total 


100% 
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between  themselves  and  the  teacher 
training  institution.  Of  the  46  co¬ 
operating  supervisors  who  did  have 
written  contracts,  31  supervisors,  or 
67.4  percent,  had  a  short  term  contract 


of  one  and  not  more  than  two  years’ 
duration.  Fifteen  cooperating  super¬ 
visors,  or  32.6  per  cent,  reported  hav¬ 
ing  long  term  contracts  of  five  years  or 
more. 


PROFESSIONAL  COTTISES  PREREQUISITE  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
STUDENT  TEACHING 


Efllcient  off-campus  student  teach¬ 
ing  depends  upon  a  nunil)er  of  factors 
Among  these  factors  one  may  well  con¬ 
sider  the  selective  criteria  utilized  by 
the  teacher  training  institutions  for 
admission  to  the  student  teaching 
course.  -  .. 

In  this  article  an  attempt  is  made  to 
present  a  general  picture  of  profession¬ 
al  courses  that  are  prerequisite  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  studenj  teaching  in  the  112 
teacher  ,  training  institutions  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  investigation.  These 
112  institutions  were  screened  irom 
420  accredited  teacher  preparation  in¬ 
stitutions  because  they  carried  on  pro¬ 
grams  of  off-campus  student  teaching 
utilizing  public  cooperating  schools. 
As  a  result  of  these  findings  it  is  hoped 
that  some  of  the  questions  confronting 
those  concerned  with  the  selection  of 
student  teachers  will  have  been  an¬ 
swered.  !Many  of  these  questions  con¬ 
cern  the  number  of  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions  listing  professional  courses 
as  prerequisites  for  admission  to  stu¬ 
dent  teaching,  median  ilumber  of  se¬ 
mester  hours  in  professional  courses  Re¬ 
quired,  specific  courses  in  education 
and  psychology  required,  the  extent  to 
which  a  minimum  scholastic  average 
in  professional  courses  is  required  for 
admission  to  student  teaching,  and  the 
minimum  grade-point  average  in  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  requTfed  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  student  teaching. 

1.  How  many  teacher  training  in¬ 


stitutions  list  professional  courses  as 
prerequisites  to  student  teaching?  77 
institutions,  or  91.7  per  cent  of  those 
represented  in  this  study,  listed  cer¬ 
tain  professional  courses  prerequisite 
to  student  teaching.  Two  directors 
stated  that  the  number  of  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  professional  courses 
depended  upon  the  curriculum.  One 
director  reported  that  the  state  pres¬ 
cription  provided  that  certain  definite 
professional  courses  be  included  in  the  f 
teacher  preparation  program  as  pre¬ 
requisite  on  the  part  of  the  students  for 
graduation  and  certification,  although 
he  did  not  designate  the  time  at  which 
they  should  be  taught  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  One  director  stated  that  junior 
standing  was  required  for  admission  to 
student  teaching.  8.3.  per  cent  of  the 
directors  did  not  specify  professional 
prerequisites  for  admission  to  student 
teaching. 

2.  What  is  median  number  of  se¬ 
mester  hours  in  professional  courses 
prerequisite  for  admission  to  student 
teaching? 

The  median  number  of  semester 
hours  in  professional  courses  prerequi¬ 
site  for  admission  to  student  teaching 
was  from  15-17  semester  hours,  com¬ 
prising  three  or  four  courses. 

3.  What  specific  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  psychology  are  prerequisite 
for  admission  to  student  teaching?  Ed¬ 
ucational  Psychology  was  listed  by  71 
teacher  training  institutions,  or  92.2 
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per  cent,  as  prerequisite  for  admission 
to  student  teaching  while  “Methods  of 
Teaching”  was  listed  in  65  institu¬ 
tions,  or  84.4  per  cent.  Sixty  institu¬ 
tions,  or  77.9  per  cent,  listed  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Education  as  prerequisite  for 
admission  while  49  institutions,  or 
63.3  per  cent,  stated  that  Adolescent 
Psychology'  was  required.  Sixteen  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  20.8  per  cent  listed  ob¬ 
servation  as  a  professional  prerequisite 
while  a  combination  of  observation  and 
participation  was  listed  by  14.0  per 
cent  of  the  institutions.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  if  the  observa¬ 
tion  was  directed  toward  particular 
children  or  extended  periods  of  ob¬ 
servation  w'ithin  a  particular  subject 
matter  field.  Guidance  was  prere¬ 
quisite  to  student  testchir^  in  eight 
institutions,  ^fental  Hygiene  in  eight 
institions,  and  School  Administration 
in  six  teacher  training  instivutions. 
Since  the  state  prescription  for  the 
certification  of  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  in  most  states  is  12  se¬ 
mester  hours  of  professional  educa¬ 
tional  in  addition  to  a  minimum  of 
five  semester  hours  in  student  teach¬ 
ing.  it  is  apparent  that  a  number  of 
student  teachers  carry  at  least  one 
other  professional  course  concurrently 
with  the  student  teaching  course.  This 
information  is  given  in  Table  1.  This 
table  shows  that  there  is  a  wide  variety 
of  practices  in  the  matter  of  profession¬ 
al  courses  as  prerequisites  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  student  teaching. 

One  director  stated  that  his  institu¬ 
tion  required  a  professional  course  en¬ 
titled  Pupil  Activity  Course  of  200 
hours  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission 
to  student  teaching.  The  activities 
prescribed  depended  upon  the  student’s 
interests  and  abilities.  The  types  of 
activities  characteristic  of  this  course 


TABLE  I 

Specific  Courses  in  Education  and 
Psychology  as  Prerequisite  to  Student 
Teaching  in  77  Cooperating 
Institutions 


Number  of 

Name  of  Course  Institutions 

Per  Cent 

Educational  Psychology 

71 

92.2 

Methods  of  Teaching 

65 

84.4 

Principles  of  Education 

60 

77.9 

Adolescent  Psychology 

49 

63.3 

Special  Methods 
Educational  Measure- 

37 

48.1 

ments 

28 

36.3 

Curriculum 

23 

29.9 

History  of  Education 

20 

26.0 

Observation 

16 

20.8 

Educational  Sociology 
Observation  and 

13 

16.9 

Participation 

11 

14.0 

Guidance  ‘ 

8  ' 

10.4 

Mental  Hygiene 

8 

10.4 

Participation  i 

8 

10.4  , 

School  Adm  nistration 

6 

7.8  ' 

Pupii  Participation  Course  1  ' 

1.3 

Others 

10 

13.3 

are:  (1)  assisting  in  the  extracurricu¬ 
lar  program;  (2)  attending  depart¬ 
mental  meetings  and  faculty  meetings; 
(3)  participating  in  the  social  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  school;  (4)  making  wide 
observations  of  pupils  in  the  study 
halls,  library,  cafeteria,  and  group 
activities;  and  (5)  participating  in  the 
audio-visual  program  and  in  the  guid¬ 
ance  program  of  the  school. 

4.  To  ivhat  extent  are  minimum 
scholastic  averages  in  professional 
courses  required  for  admission  to  stur 
dent  teaching?  Forty-nine  of  the  77 
teacher  training  institutions  requiring 
professional  courses  as  a  prerequisite 
tO’  student  teaching  also  required  a 
minimum  scholastic  average  in  profes¬ 
sional  courses.  This  is  63.6  per  cent 
of  those  reporting.  Model  minimum 
average  was  1.0. 
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5.  Wlujd  is  the  minimum  grade- 
point  average  in  professional  courses 
listed  hy  teacher  preparation  institur 
tionsf  Of  the  49  teacher  training,  in¬ 
stitutions  that  listed  a  minimum  scho¬ 
lastic  average  in  professional  courses 
as  prerequisite  for  admission  to  student 
teaching,  three  institutions,  or  6.1  per 

SCHOLASTIC  PREREQUISITE 

There  is  no  general  agreement 
among  authorities  in  the  field  of  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  concerning  student  teach¬ 
er  seleetion.  Some  of  the  questions 
on  which  the  authorities  disagree  are: 
(1)  selection  means  eliminatSon;  (2) 
the  problem  of  selection  of  student 
teachers  is  not  imminent  in  times  of 
teacher  shortage;  (3^  the  criterion  bv 
which  teaching  success  is  judged  is 
highly  debatable;  (4)  the  selection  of 
studeht  teachers  on  the  basis  of  prog¬ 
nosis  variables  is  still  in  the  explora¬ 
tory  state;  (5)  selection  limits  enroll¬ 
ment;  and  (6)  there  is  no  personality 
test  yet  applied  that  is  a  valid  measure 
of  the  trait  of  personality  commonly 
found  in  the  successful  teacher.  There 
was  no  attempt  made  in  this  investi¬ 
gation  to  ascertain  the  selection  of  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  as  contrasted  in  state- 
supported  and  privately  endowed 
teacher  training  institutions.  In  1941 
a  study  of  pre-selection  of  teachers  was 
made  by  Blyler.*  She  found  in  gen¬ 
eral,  that  state  teachers  colleges  lag  far 
behind  the  large  universities  and  non¬ 
state-supported  coll^res  in  the  matter 
of  pre-training  selection.  This  may 
be  partly  due  to  financial  reasons.  In 
some  states  it  is  understood  that  appro¬ 
priations  are  made  by  the  legislatures 
according  to  the  enrollments  of  the 
colleges.  In  such  cases  administrators 

1  Dorothea  L.  Blyler,  “The  Pre-Tr 
Administration  and  Supervision,  XXXIV 


cent,  required  a  minimum  grade-point 
average  of  1.25  and  one  institution  re¬ 
quired  a  grade-point  average  of  .50  in 
professional  courses.  Forty -one  insti¬ 
tutions,  or  83.6  per  cent,  required  a 
minimum  scholastic  average  of  1.0  in 
professional  courses  as  prerequisite  for 
admission  to  student  teaching. 

FOR  STUDENT  TEACHERS 

would  not  think  it  wise  to  limit  their 
enrollment.  In  other  places  where  ap¬ 
propriations  arc  not  adequate  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  the  institutions,  tui¬ 
tion  fees  are  heavily  relied  on.  Lim¬ 
ited  enrollments  might  greatly  reduce 
this  fund.  The  belief  is  held  by  some 
administrators  that  a  state-supported 
institution  is  an  extension  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system,'  and,  as  such,  no  one 
can  be  excluded  if  he  is  a  high  school 
graduate.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writ¬ 
er,  every  high  school  graduate  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  privilege  of  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  but  not  every  high  school  grad¬ 
uate  is  entitled  to  the  j)ri.vilege  of  be¬ 
coming  a  teacher. 

In  this  article  an  attempt  is  made 
to  present  a  general  overview  of  the 
scholastic  criteria  utilized  in  off-cam¬ 
pus  student  teaching  programs  prac¬ 
ticed  by  112  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions.  As  a  result  of  these  findings  it 
is  hoped  that  some  of  the  questions  con¬ 
fronting  those  concerned  with  off- 
campus  student  teaching  will  have  been 
answered.  These  questions  concern ; 

(1)  tl^e  extent  to  which  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions  select  student  teachers ; 

(2)  the  minimum  quartile,  scholastic- 
ally,  the  student  teacher  must  attain 
before  being  admitted  to  student  teach¬ 
ing;  (3)  the  minimum  scholastic  aver¬ 
age  in  the  student’s  major  field  as  a 

ining  Selection  of  Teachers,”  Educational 
(November,  1948).  p.  275. 
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prerequisite  for  admission  to  student 
teaching;  (4)  minimum  scholastic 
average  in  the  student’s  minor  field  re¬ 
quired  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission 
to  student  teaching;  and  (5)  minimum 
scholastic  average  in  English  courses 
as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  stu¬ 
dent  teaching. 

1.  What  is  the  minimum  quartile, 
scholastically ,  the  student  must  attain 
before  being  admitted  to  student  teach¬ 
ing  f  The  minimum  quartile  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  attain  before  being  admitted 
to  student  teaching  was  the  lowest 
quartile  in  22  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions,  or  20.2  per  cent  of  those  report¬ 
ing.  Fifteen  directors,  or  15.7  per 
cent,  stated  that  the  prospective  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  must  be  in  the  highest 
quartile  as  a  prerequisite  for  admis¬ 
sion.  Four  of  these  institutions  are  in 
^faryland  where  the  student  teacher  is 
required  bv  law  to  be  in  the  upper  one- 
fifth  of  his  class.  Forty-seven  direc¬ 
tors.  of  55.1  per  cent,  stated  that  the 
student  tejicher  must  be  in  the  third 
quartile  before  being  admitted  to  stu¬ 
dent  teaching.  These  data  are  given 
in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 

The  ^linimum  Scholastic  Quartile  the 
Student  Must  Attain  Before  Being 
Admitted  to  Student  Teaching 


Quartile 

Number  of 
Institutions  Per  Cent 

75-100 

15 

15.7 

50-74 

47 

55.1 

25-49 

0-24 

22 

26.2 

Total 

84 

100% 

2.  What  is  the  minimum  scholas¬ 
tic  average  in  the  student's  major  field 
required  for  admission  to  student 
teaching  Forty-seven  directors,  or 
55.9  per  cent  of  those  practicing  stu¬ 


dent  teaching  selection,  stated  that 
their  respective  institutions  required 
a  minimum  scholastic  average  in  the 
student’s  major  field  as  a  prerequisite 
for  admission  to  student  teaching.  Of 
the  47  teacher  training  institutions 
utilizing  this  criterion,  40  institutions, 
or  85.1  per  cent,  required  a  minimum 
grade-point  of  1.0  as  the  minimum 
scholastic  average  in  the  student’s  ma¬ 
jor  field.  Four  institutions  required 
a  grade-point  average  of  2.0,  one  insti¬ 
tutions  required  1.5  average,  and  two 
institutions  required  a  minimum 
grade-  point  average  of  1.25  in  the 
student’s  major  field  as  a  prerequisite 
for  admission  to  student  teaching. 

3.  What  is  the  minimum  scholastic 
average  required  in  the  student’s  minor 
field  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to 
student  teaching?  Twenty-i^i^ht  teach¬ 
er  training  institutions  requiretl  a  min¬ 
imum  grade  point  average  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  minor  field  as  a  prerequisite  for 
admission  to  student  teaching.  The 
median  grade-point  average  required 
was  1.0.  A  controversial  issue  still 
persists  among  educators  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  plausible  to  require  teacher 
trainees  to  meet  highly  selective  cri¬ 
teria  of  an  individual  nature  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  student  teaching.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  it  is  not  logical 
to  give  too  much  consideration  to  the 
weighing  of  individual  selective  cri¬ 
teria.  The  total  profile  of  all  selec¬ 
tive  criteria  is  the  prime  essential. 
Each  candidate  applying  for  admission 
to  student  teaching  must  be  judged  on 
his  own  individual  merit,  and  no  com¬ 
mon  policy  of  selection  or  waivers  can 
be  adopted. 

4.  What  is  the  minimum  scholastic 
average  in  English  courses  required  for 
admission  to  student  teaching?  Sev¬ 
enty-two  institutions,  or  85.7  per  cent 
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of  those  reporting,  do  not  require  a 
minimum  scholastic  avera^  in  Eng¬ 
lish  courses  as  a  prerequisite  to  student 
teaching.  Of  the  12  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  institutions  requiring  an  English 
scholastic  average,  one  institution  re¬ 
quired  a  minimum  grade-point  of  1.75 
and  another  institution  required  a  min¬ 
imum  grade-point  of  1.25.  Ten  insti¬ 
tutions  set  the  minimum  at  1.0.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  students  denied  admission 
to  student  teaching  because  of  mini¬ 
mum  scholastic  requirements.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  institutions  required  not  only  a 
scholastic  point-average  in  major  field, 
minor  field,  and  English  courses,  but 
also  a  cumulative  scholastic  point- 
average  for  all  courses  taken  by  the 
prospective  teacher  prior  to  the  student 
teaching  course. 

5.  To  what  extent  do  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions  select  student  teachers? 
Eighty-four  teacher  preparation  insti¬ 
tutions,  or  91.3  per  cent  of  those 


studied,  selected  student  teachers.  Sev¬ 
en  directors,  however,  stated  that  the 
institutional  charters  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  institutions  prohibited  them  from 
selecting  student  teachers.  These  seven 
directors  represented  state-supported 
institutions.  Even  though  some  insti¬ 
tutions  reported  that  student  teacher 
selection  was  prohibited,  there  are 
some  factors  that  operate  automatically 
to  prevent  the  weaker  students  from 
taking  student  teaching.  The  year  in 
w’hich  the  college  course  in  student 
teaching  is  i)ermitted  would  be  a  po¬ 
tent  factor  in  providing  a  select 
group.  Approximately  75%  of  the 
institutions*5tudied  in  this  survey  offer 
opportunity  for  student  teaching  at  the 
end  of  the  junior  year  or  the  entire 
senior  year.  This  fact  indicates  that 
a  student  mus.t  have  of  necessity  have 
a  certain  number  of  semester  hours  in 
the  academic  field  before  he  teaches  a 
subject. 


THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  TESTS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE 
SELECTION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHERS 


Of  the  112  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tutions  represented  in  this  study  91 
directors  of  student  teaching  fully  an¬ 
swered  the  questionnaire  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  tests  employed  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  off-campus  student  teachers. 
These  data  do  not  include  tests  given 
upon  college  entrance,  which  is  in  it¬ 
self  an  indirect  criterion  for  admission 
to  student  teaching,  but  include  only 
those  tests  specifically  employed  by  the 
directors  of  student  teaching  in  de¬ 
termining  admission  to  student  teach¬ 
ing.  Forty-five  directors,  or  49.4  per 
cent  of  those  answering  the  question¬ 
naire  on  selective  criteria  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  student  teaching,  feported  that 
tests  of  some  description  were  used  in 


determining  admission  to  student 
teaching.  Forty-six  directors,  or  50.6 
per  cent,  reported  that  they  utilized  no 
tests  for  the  specific  task  of  determin¬ 
ing  admission  to  the  student  teaching 
program. 

Only  four  directors  of  student  teach¬ 
ing,  or  4.4  per  cent,  stated  that  the 
prospective  student  teacher  was  re¬ 
quired  to  take  an  examination  on  the 
subject  or  subjects  to  be  taught  before 
being  allowed  to  teach  those  subjects. 
Eighty-seven  directors,  or  95.6  per 
cent,  reported  that  the  prospective  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  were  not  required  to  take 
.  an  examination  on  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  before  teaching  them. 

Tests  discussed  in  this  article  are: 
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(1)  intelligence  tests;  (2)  contemp¬ 
orary  atfairs  tests;  (3)  interest  inven¬ 
tories;  (4)  English  usage  tests;  (5) 
scholastic  aptitude  tests;  (ft)  teaching 
aptitude  tests;  (7)  reading  tests;  (8) 
speech  tests;  (9)  personality  tests; 
(10)  general  culture  tests;  and  (11) 
miscellaneous  tests. 

Intelligence  tests:  Thirty  directors 
of  student  teaching,  or  ftft.ft  per  cent 
of  those  utilizing  tests  for  the  selection 
of  student  teachers,  used  intelligence 
tests.  Thirteen  directors  reported 
that  the  intelligence  test  employed  was 
the  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination;  five  re¬ 
ported  using  the  Otis  Quick-Scoring 
Intelligence  Test ;  two  stated  that  they 
used  the  Ohio  State  Psychological  Ex¬ 
amination  ;  one  used  the  California 
Test  of  Mental  Maturity ;  one  used  the 
Wechler-Bellevue;  and  five  directors 
stated  they  employed  intelligence  tests 
but  did  not  specifically  name  the  test 
used. 

Contemporary  affairs:  Twelve  di¬ 
rectors  of  student  teaching,  or  26.6  per 
cent  of  those  utilizing  tests  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  student  teachers,  reported  using 
tests  on  contemporary  affairs.  The 
tests  used  were :  ( 1 )  American  Council 
on  Education  Contemporary  Affairs 
for  College  Students  in  two  institu¬ 
tions;  (2)  Cooperative  General  Cul¬ 
ture  Test  by  two  institutions;  (3)  Na¬ 
tional  Sophomore  Contemporary  Af¬ 
fairs  Test  by  one  institution;  (4) 
Stanford  Adult  Contemporary  Affairs 
Test  by  one  institution;  (5)  and  the 
Columbia  University  Contemporary 
Affairs  Test  by  one  institution.  Five 
directors  stated  that  tests  of  contem¬ 
porary  affairs  were  used  but  did  not  re¬ 
port  the  name  of  the  test. 

Interest  Inventories:  Fifteen  di¬ 
rectors,  or  33.3  per  cent  of  those  util¬ 
izing  tests  in  the  selection  of  student 


teachers,  reported  using  interest  in¬ 
ventories.  The  Kuder  Preference 
Record  was  the  most^widely  used,  as 
reported  by  five  directors..  Two  di¬ 
rectors  used  the  Bernreuter  Personal¬ 
ity  Inventory  and  one  director  con¬ 
structed  his  own  non-standardized  in¬ 
terest  inventory.  One  director  used 
the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  while 
another  director  used  the  California 
Interest  Inventory.  Five  directors 
stated  that  they  used  interest  inven¬ 
tories  but  did  not  report  the  specific  in¬ 
ventory  used. 

English  usage  tests:  Twenty-two  di¬ 
rectors  of  student  teaching,  or  48.8  per 
cent  of  those  who  reported  that  tests 
were  used  specifically  for  the  selection 
of  student  teachers,  stated  that  they 
used  English  usage  tests.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  tests  utilized  were:  (1)  five  di¬ 
rectors  reported  use  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Cooperative 
English  Test;  (2)  three  directors  used 
faculty-constructed,  non-standardized 
English  usage  tests;  (3)  one  director 
used  the  Iowa  English  test;  (4)  one 
director  used  the  Stanford  Adult  Eng¬ 
lish  Test;  (5)  one  director  utilized  the 
Clapp-Young  English  series;  (6)  one 
director  used  the  Kentucky  English 
Test;  and  (7)  10  directors  used  Eng¬ 
lish  usage  tests  but  did  not  state  the 
title  of  the  tests. 

Scholastic  aptitude  tests:  Only  11 
directors,  or  24.4  per  cent,  stated  that 
scholastic  ajititude  tests  were  used. 
Five  directors  reported  the  use  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  Psy¬ 
chological  Examination  and  one  di¬ 
rector  reported  the  use  of  the  Ohio 
State  Psychological  Examination. 
Four  directors  reported  that  they  util¬ 
ized  scholastic  aptitude  tests  but  did 
not  "ive  the  names  of  the  tests  used. 
One  director  stated  the  Graduate  Rec¬ 
ord  Examination  was  used  as  a  scholas- 
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tic  aptitude  test  on  the  undergraduate 
*  level. 

Tea-ching  aptitude  tests:  Five  di¬ 
rectors  reported  the  use  of  teaching 
aptitude  tests  in  the  selection  of  stu¬ 
dent  teachers.  This  is  only  10.2  per 
cent  of  those  reporting  the  use  of  tests 
as  a  selective  criterion.  One  director 
used  the  Kuder  Preference  Rc*cord  and 
one  director  used  the  Moss  Teaching 
Aptitude  Examination.  Two  directors 
stated  that  teaching  aptitude  tests  were 
used  but  failed  to  give  the  names  of 
the  tests.  One  director  reported  the 
use  of  the  National  Aptitude  Tests; 
Inventory  of  Vocational  Interests. 

Reading  tests:  The  Iowa  Silent 
Reading  Test  was  the  most  widely  used 
reading  test  reported  by  the  14  di- 
lect^rsf  of  student  teaching  utilizing 
reading  tests  in  the  selection  of  student 
teachers.  The  American  Council  on 
Education  Cooperative  English  Test 
was  used  by  two  directors,  the  Xelson- 
Dennv  English  Test  by  one  director, 
and  the  National  Sophomore  Reading 
and  English  Test  was  used  by  one  di¬ 
rector.  Six  dirwtors  reported  the  use 
of  reading  tests  as  a  selective  criterion 
for  admission  to  student  teaching  but 
did  not  give  the  name  of  the  tests. 

Speech  tests:  Thirteen  directors  of 
student  teaching,  or  28.8  per  cent  of 
those  reporting  the  use  of  tests  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  determining  admis- 
"sion  to  student  teaching,  stated  that 
speech  tests  were  used  as  selective  cri¬ 
teria.  The  most  general  speech  test 
was  a  clinical  analysis  by  the  speech 
department.  Five  directors  reported 
this  procedure.  One  director  reported 
that  a  speech  test  consisted  of  a  screen¬ 
ing  examination  by  the  speech  depart¬ 
ment,  oife  director  stated  that  he  used 
a  self-devised  speech  test,  and  one  di¬ 
rector  reported  the  use  of  recordings 


before  the  Student  Teaching  Screen¬ 
ing  Committee  as  a  speech  test.  Five 
directors  reported  the  use  of  speech 
tests  in  the  selection  of  student  teach¬ 
ers  but  did  not  give  the  name  or  nature 
of  the  speech  tests. 

Personality  tests:  The  standardized 
California  Personality  Test  was  util¬ 
ized  by  three  directors  while  the 
^Minnesota  ilultiphasic  Personality  In¬ 
ventory  was  used  by  two  directors. 
One  director  reported  the  use  of  the 
Bell  Adjustment  Inventory.  Three 
directors  reported  the  use  of  i)ersonal- 
ity  tests  but  did  not  identify  the  tests. 
Nine  directors  of  student  teaching,  or 
20.0  per  cent  of  those  reporting  the 
use  of  tests  as  a  selective  criterion  for 
admission  to  the  student  teaching 
course,  stated  that  personality  tests 
were  utilized. 

General  Culture  tests:  Of  the  nine 
directors  reporting  the  use  of  general, 
culture  tests  as  a  determining  factor  in 
the  selection  of  student  teachers,  five 
directors  reported*the  use  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  Coopera¬ 
tive  General  Culture  Test.  Three  di¬ 
rectors  stated  that  general  culture  tests 
were  utilized  but  did  not  give  the  name 
of  thq^  particular  test  used.  One  di- 
n'ctor  reported  the  use  of  the  National 
Sophomore  General  Culture  Test. 

Miscellaneous  tests:  Two  directors 
stated  that  a  health  test  was  used  in  the 
selection  of  student  teachers.  One  test 
was  Byrd’s  Personal  Health  Inventory 
and  the  other  was  Shaw’s  Health  At¬ 
titude  Scale.  One  director  used  the 
California  Progressive  Achievement 
Tests  and  one  director  required  the  use 
of  the  Psychological  Corporation’s 
Personal  Record  as  a  prerequisite  for 
admission  to  student  teaching.  One 
director  reported  the  use  of  the  !Maico 
Pure-Tone  audiometer  test. 


Summary  of  a  Study  of  Professional  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Selected  Universities  Beyond  the 
Master’s  Degree  and  Not  Leading  to  the 
Doctor’s  Degree 

By  JOIIX  O.  GOODMAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Connecticut 


There  is  a  marked  trend  toward 
providing  a  program  of  profes¬ 
sional  education  beyond  the 
Master’s  degree  and  not  leading  to  the 
Doctorate  in  which  students  may  pur¬ 
sue  a  course  of  studies  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  faculty  adviser  or  committee 
of  advisers. 

Such  a  course  is  usually  designated 
by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  type  of 
academic  recognition  given  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  program  of  studies;  such 
as,  Program  for  Specialist’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  in - ,  followed  by  the  name  of 

the  specialty;  School  Administration, 
Instructional  Supervision,  Elementary 
School  Teaching,  etc. 

Twenty  of  the  fifty-five  institutions 
(37%)  responding  to  the  question¬ 
naire  reported  having  some  type  of  the 
program  described  in  this  report  and 
thirteen  of  the  thirty-five  institutions 
(37%)  who  do  not  now  have  such  a 
program  are  seriously  considering  in¬ 
stituting  a  plan  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  significant  that  five  of  the  twenty 
institutions  reporting  a  program  of 
studies  beyond  the  Master’s  and  not 
leading  to  Doctor’s  started  such  a  plan 
this  year  (1951-1952). 

The  program  is  quite  new  in  insti¬ 
tutions  providing  professional  courses 


in  education;  the  oldest  being  seven¬ 
teen  years  and  the  mean  period  five 
years. 

A  summary  of  current  practices  in 
programs  of  professional  education  be¬ 
yond  the  Master’s  degree  and  not  lead-  ' 
ing  to  the  Doctor’s  degree  found  in  this 
investigation  is  given  below  in  the 
order  in  which  items  appeared  on  the 
questionnaire  employed  in  this  study. 
Number  of  universities  ques¬ 
tioned  61 

Number  responding  55 

Per  cent  responding  90% 

Number  who  have  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  20 

Per  cent  of  respondents  report¬ 
ing  such  a  program  37% 

1.  Question:  "‘Do  you  have  a 
planned  program  of  professional  edur 
cation  for  graduate  students  beyond 
the  Master's  and  not  leading  to  the 
Doctor's  degree  f" 

Yes:  20  (37%)  No.  35  (63%) 

2.  Question:  "Do  you  plan  to  in¬ 
stall  such  a  program  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  f" 

Yes:  13  (37%)  No:  18  (63%) 
Four  of  the  eighteen  who  indicated 
they  did  not  plan  to  install  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  near  future  are  undecided 
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and  are  study ing  the  plan  for  purposes 
of  reporting  to  their  faculties. 

3.  Question:  ‘‘What  name  do  you 
use  to  designate  this  course  of  study  V* 
Most  usually  the  name  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  program  of  studies  beyond  the 
Master’s  and  not  leading  to  the  Doc¬ 
torate  is  borrowed  from  the  type  of  re¬ 
cognition  given  the  finishing  student. 
Two  types  of  designation  were  used 
sufficiently  often  to  suggest ‘a  pattern; 
viz:  Program  for  Specialists  Certifi- 

cate  in  -  (30%),  and  Master  of 

Education  Degree  Program  (25%). 
Two  universities  using  the  latter  name 
call  the  program.  The  Advanced 
Master  of  Education  Program. 

.  The  names  used  to  designate  'the 
course  of  study  beyond  the  Master’s 
and  not  leading  to  the  Doctorate  are 
listed  below  with  the  names  of  the 
universities  reporting  such  a  program. 

1.  University  of  Arkansas  —  Di¬ 
ploma  of  Advanced  Study. 

2.  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  —  Master  of  Education  Degree. 

3.  University  of  Denver  —  Master 
of  Education  Degree. 

4.  University  of  Colorado  —  Spe¬ 
cialist’s  Certificate  in  Administration 
&  Supervision,  or  Counseling  and 
Guidance. 

5.  Florida  State  University  —  Ad¬ 
vanced  Master  of  Education. 

6.  University  of  Florida  —  Ad- 
^vanced  Post  Graduate  Certificate  Pro¬ 
gram. 

7.  University  of  Georgia  —  6th 
Year  Program  for  Administrators,  In¬ 
structional  Supervisors,  Counselors, 
Elementary  Teachers,  or  Secondary 
Teachers. 

8.  University  of  Illinois  —  Ad¬ 
vanced  Professional  Study  in  Educa¬ 
tion. 


9.  Indiana  University  —  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  and  High  School  Principal’s 
Certificate. 

10.  State  University  of  Iowa  — 
Advanced  Preparation  Program  in 
School  Administration. 

11.  University  of  Kansas  —  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  Education  Degree. 

12.  University  of  Maine  —  Poet 
Master’s  Certificate. 

13.  Boston  University  —  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Advanced  Graduate  Specializa¬ 
tion. 

14.  Harvard  University  —  The 
Certificate  of  Advanced  Study. 

15.  University  of  Mississippi  — 
Advanced  Master  of  Arts.  - 

16.  Syracuse  University  —  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Advanced  Studies  in  Admin¬ 
istration,  Guidance,  ete. 

17.  New  York  University  *  — 
Sixth-Year  Program  of  Specialists  in 
Education. 

18.  Temple  University  —  Have  no 
name  for  program  as  such.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  a  program  of  advanced  studies 
beyond  the  Master’s  at  Temple  is  to 
meet  specific  certificate  requirements. 

19.  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  —  Master  of  Education. 

20.  University  of  Wyoming  — 
Professional  Diploma. 

4.  Question:  “Do  you  have  any 
pre-entrance  requirements  for  students 
in  this  program 

Yes:  19  (95%)  No:  1  (5%) 

5.  Pre-entrance  requirements. 

The  most  usual  requirement  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  program  of  work  beyond 
the  Master’s  and  not  leading  to  the 
Doctor’s  degree  is  the  Master’s  degree ; 
seventeen  or  85%  of  the  institutions 
report  such  an  admissions  requi^ 
ment.  Three  institutions  (15%)  re¬ 
quire  some  kind  of  pre-entrance  exam¬ 
ination  ;  one  employs  its  own  objective 
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examination,  one  uses  Miller’s  Anol- 
ogy,  and  one  administers  a  battery  of 
tests.  Five  (25%)  of  the  universities 
require  satisfactory  pre-entrance  teach¬ 
ing  or  other  professional  educational 
experience;  four  institutions  (20%) 
have  some  type  of  scholarship  require¬ 
ments  ;  one  requires  professional  prom¬ 
ise;  and  one  university  requires  intel¬ 
ligence,  ability  to  write,  culture,  and 
knowletlge  of  current  events. 

The  actual  process  of  selection  was 
not  investigated  in  this  study;  how¬ 
ever,  the  process  was  described  by  some 
of  the  respondents;  these  are  listed  for 
the  respective  institutions  together 
with  the  entrance  requirements  below. 

1.  University  of  Arkansas  — 
Master’s  degree  with  a  major  in  Edu-. 
cation,  an  objective  entrance  examina¬ 
tion. 

2.  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  —  ^r.  S.  in  Education  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  or 
equivalent  or  Master’s  degree  from  an- 
oither  accredited  institution. 

3.  University  of  Denver  —  Mast¬ 
er’s  degree  or  equivalent. 

4.  University  of  Colorado  —  Mast¬ 
er’s  d^ree,  appropriate  experience,  ap¬ 
propriate  course  preparation,  superior 
scholarship. 

5.  Florida  State  University  — 
Master  of  Arts  or  Science  or  compar¬ 
able  one  year  graduate  degree,  at  least 
2  years’  experience,  professional  prom¬ 
ise. 

fi.  University  of  Florida. —  Mast¬ 
er’s  degree  and  tin  over-all  average  of 
‘‘C”  in  undergraduate  work. 

7.  University  of  Georgia  —  Mast¬ 
er’s  degree,  approval  of  special  screen¬ 
ing  committee  which  requires  candi¬ 
date  to  take  a  battery  of  tests,  submit 
to  an  interview,  etc. 

8.  University  of  Illinois  —  Mast¬ 


er’s  degree,  two  or  more  years’  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  teaching  or  other  pro¬ 
fessional  work  in  education. 

0.  Indiana  University  —  Master’s 
degree. 

10.  State  University  of  Iowa  — 
Not  yet  but  under  discussion. 

11.  University  of  Kansas  —  Mast¬ 
er’s  degree. 

12.  University  of  Maine  —  Mast¬ 
er’s  degree. 

13.  Boston  University  —  Good 
Ed.  M.  record ;  paid  full-time  teaching 
experience  of  at  least  one  year  with 
three  years  the  usual  minimum ;  recom¬ 
mendations  attesting  to  success  of  that 
experience  and  qualifications  for  ad¬ 
vanced  responsibility;  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  prospective  faculty  advisor ;  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  doctorate  committee. 

14.  Harvard  University  —  At 
least  two  years  of  teaching  experience, 
honors  work  in  previous  study,  and  a 
Master’s  degree.  Also,  satisfactory 
interviews  with  a  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
missions  Committee  as  well  as  a  pros¬ 
pective  adviser. 

15.  University  of  Mississippi  — 
Master’s  degree  with  a  major  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

16.  Syracuse  University  —  Mast¬ 

er’s  with  a  major  in  education,  satis¬ 
factory  academic  record,  satisfactory 
score  on  Miller’s  Anoli^  Test,  letters 
of  recommendation,  and  autobiogra- 
phy.  ' 

17.  New  York  University  —  In¬ 
telligence,  ability  to  write,  culture,  and 
knowledge  of  current  events. 

18.  Temple  University  —  No  re¬ 
port.  (State  Department  Certificate 
Program.) 

19.  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  —  Master’s  Degree. 

20.  University  of  Wyoming  — 
Master’s  degree. 
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6.  Question:  **Are  students  in 
this  program  assigned  to  an  adinsor  or 
committee  of  advisers?” 

Yes:  20  (100%)  No:  0 

7.  Question:  "'Is  some  kind  of 
academic  recognition  awarded  ai  the 
completion  of  the  program?" 

Yes:  15  (75%)  No:  5  (25%) 

Three  of  those  who  make  no  award 
are  State  Certificate  programs,  one  is 
planning  a  type  of  award  next  year, 
and  one  makes  no  type  of  rec<^ition 
except  that  students  completing  the 
program  may  request  a  letter  from  the 
university, 

8.  Academic  recognition  awarded. 

Six  (30%)  of  the  universities  re¬ 
porting  work  beyond  the  Master’s  and 
not  leading  to  the  Doctor’s  degree  make 
no  academic  award;  seven  (35%) 
award  a  certificate  of  some  type;  three 
(15%)  award  a  Master  of  Education 
degree;  two  (10%  award  an  Ad¬ 
vanced  Master  of  Education  degree; 
one  awards  a  Diploma  in  Education; 
and  one  a  Specialist  in  Education  de¬ 
gree.  Of  the  six  who  make  no  award 
three  are  cooperating  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  a  pro¬ 
fessional  certificate  is  awarded  by  the 
State  Department  following  satisfac¬ 
tory  completion  of  the  certification  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  academic  recognition  made  by 
each  institution  reporting  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  graduate  studies  is  listed  be¬ 
low. 

1.  University  of  Arkansas  — 
Names  appear  on  commencement  pro¬ 
gram  in  June;  no  other  recognition 
given. 

2.  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  —  Master  of  Education  D^ee. 

3.  University  of  Denver  —  Mast¬ 
ers  of  Education  degree. 


4.  University  of  Colorado  —  Pro¬ 
fessional  Certificate  in - .  (Special¬ 

ty)- 

5.  Florida  State  University  —  Ad¬ 
vanced  Master’s  of  Education. 

6.  University  of  Florida  —  No 
award  by  the  university;  a  State  De¬ 
partment  Certificate  (Advanced  Post- 
Graduate  Certificate). 

,  7.  University  of  Georgia  —  A  let¬ 
ter  will  be  furnished  on  request;  (no 
other  award). 

8.  University  of  Illinois  —  Ad¬ 
vanced  Certificate  in  Education. 

9.  Indiana  University  —  No 
award  by  ftie  university.  A  State  De- 

.partment  certificate  (Superintendent’s 
certificate,  or  High  School  Principal’s 
certificate). 

10.  State  University  of  Iowa  — 
None  at  present.  They  are  making 
preparation  for  an  award. 

11.  University  of  .Kansas  —  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  Education  degree. 

12.  University  of  Maine  —  Post 
Master’s  Certificate  (Awarded  at  com¬ 
mencement). 

13.  Boston  University  —  The  cer¬ 
tificate  of  Advanced  Specialization. 

14.  Harvard  University  —  A  cer¬ 
tificate  of  Advanced  Study.  (Awarded 
by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  not  a  degree). 

15.  University  of  Mississippi  — 
Advanced  Master  of  Arts. 

16.  Syracuse  University  —  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Advanced  Studies. 

17.  New  York  University  —  Cer¬ 
tificate  and  Dean’s  letter. 

18.  Temple  University  •  —  No 
award  by  the  university;  a  State  De¬ 
partment  Certificate  (Various  cate¬ 
gories.  Students  are  assigned  an  ad¬ 
viser). 
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19.  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  —  Master  of  Education  de¬ 
gree. 

20.  University  of  Wyoming  — 
Professional  Diploma  in  Education. 

9.  Question:  Wfiot  requirements 
must  he  satisfied  in  order  to  receive  the 
recognition?'* 

Number  of  semester  hours  range 
from  24  to  36,  mena  30.03. 

Are  there  any  required  courses? 
Yes:  2  (12%)  ‘No:  15  (88%) 

The  most  usual  practice  is  for  an 
adviser  or  committee  of  advisers  and 
the  student  to  plan  a  program  desig¬ 
nated  to  fit  the  student’s  objective  and 
needs.  Frequently  there  are  a  group 
of  courses  from  which  selection  must 
be  made  to  satisfy  the  requirements  in 
a  chosen  specialty,  but  not  a  list  of  r."*- 
quired  courses. 

10.  Question:  “May  students 
transfer  credit  to  he  counted  totvard 
the  completion  of  a  six-year  ohjec- 

iiver  '  ' 

Yes:  15  (75%)  No:  5  (25%) 

11.  Question:  “Is  there  any  pa¬ 
per,  specified  study,  or  summary  activ¬ 
ity  required  of  students  completing  a 
six-year  ohjectivef" 

Yes:  10  (50%)  No:  9  (45%).  One 
did  not  res|)ond  to  this  question. 

•  12.  Paper,  specified  study,  or  sum¬ 
mary  activity  required. 

There  are  seven  institutions  (35%) 
which  require  no  type  of  written  pro¬ 
ject  or  examination  for  completion  of 
a  six-year  program  not  leading  to  the 
Doctor’s  degree.  Three  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  are  conducting  a  program  be¬ 
yond  the  ^Master’s  in  coperation  with 
State  Departments  of  Education  pri¬ 
marily  designed  to  meet  certification 
requirements.  Three  institutions  re¬ 
quire  both  written  and  oral  examina¬ 
tions,  two  require  written  examina¬ 


tions  only,  and  one  only  an  oral ;  three 
require  either  a  written  project  or  a 
thesis,  three  specify  only  a  project, 
and  two  only  a  thesis ;  one  institution 
requires  both  a  thesis  and  a  written  ex¬ 
amination.  The  requirements  made 
by  respective  institutions  are  listed  be¬ 
low. 

1.  University  of  Arkansas 
Written  and  oral  examination. 

2.  University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  —  None. 

3.  University  of  Denver  —  Thesis 
or  professional  project. 

4.  University  of  Colorado  —  Writ¬ 
ten  and  oral  examination. 

5.  Florida  State  University  — 
Thesis  or  a  study  of  an  applied  prob¬ 
lem  in  cctmmon  school  practice. 

6.  University  of  Florida  —  Oral 
examination. 

7.  University  of  Georgia  —  None. 

8.  University  of  Illinois  —  None. 

0.  Indiana  University  —  None. 

10.  State  University  of  Iowa  — 
Thesis  type  report  either  in  5th  or  6th 
year. 

11.  University  of  Kansas  —  Final 
examination  which  must  be  partly  oral 
and  may  be  entirely  oral  and  a  thesis. 

12.  University  of  Maine  —  None. 

13.  Boston  University  —  Written 
examination. 

14.  Harvard  University  —  A  spe¬ 
cial  field  examination  baaed  upon  the 
courses  in  the  candidate’s  chosen  spe¬ 
cialty  and  also  upon  his  apprentice¬ 
ship. 

15.  University  of  Mississippi  — 
Report  on  field  study  or  research. 

16.  Syracuse  University  —  Pro¬ 
ject  in  the  nature  of  a  field  problem. 

17.  New  York  University  — 
None. 

18.  Temple  University  —  None. 
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19.  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  —  Thesis  or  a  project. 

20.  University  of  Wyoming  —  A 
written  document  in  connection  with 

'  four  semester  hours  of  work  in  area  of 
specialization. 

13.  Question:  For  how  many 
years  has  the  program  been  in  opera¬ 
tion?" 

The  range  is  from  1  to  17  years. 
The  oldest  program  was  installed  in 
1935.  Only  six  of  the  institutions  re- 
jwrting  such  a  program  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  it  for  more  than  five  years. 
Fourteen  such  programs  are  less  than 
five  years  old,  and  five  of  these  are  new 
this 

14.  Question:  “How  many  stu¬ 
dents  have  completed  the  requirements 
for  this  program?” 

The  number  of  students  who  have 
completed  the  program  of  studies 
prescribed  as  reported  by  the  respon¬ 
dents  is  390.  Three  institutions  either 
did  not  have  a  record  of  the  number  or 
did  not  report  the  number  so  that  the 
above  figure  is  below  the  actual  total. 
Some  institutions  reported  in  round 
numbers ;  thus  contributing  further  to 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  figure. 

15.  Question:  Has  the  number 
of  students  enrolling  for  the  program 
tended  to  increase  or  decrease  ?” 

An  increase  is  reported  by  eleven 
universities ;  five  institutions  with  new 
programs  could  not  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  ;  one  reported  neither  an  increase 
nor  a  decrease;  and  three  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  the  question. 

16.  Question:  “May  students  who 
have  completed  this  program  elect  to 
enroll  for  a  doctors  degree  and  use 
the  credits  acquired  under  the  program 
described  above  toward  the  doctors  de¬ 
gree?” 


Yes:  13  (76%)  No:  4  (24%) 

One  institution  with  a  new  program 
has  not  yet  decided  this  point  and  two 
did  not  respond. 

17.  Question:  “Do  you  believe 
that  this  program  has  added  to  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  your  college?” 

With  one  exception,  persons  re¬ 
sponding  for  universities  which  now 
have  a  program  of  studies  beyond  the 
Master’s  for  students  who  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  take  the  Doctor’s  degree,  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  program  adds  to  the  ef-^ 
fectiveness  of  their  colleges  or  schools 
of  education. 

Some  typical  resjwnses  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  are  gj’en  below. 

“As  applied  to  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  get  an 
additional  year  of  training  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  thus  (gaining)  better  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  job  of  administrator.” 

“The  Advanced  Certificate  program 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  school  to 
provide  further  in-service  training  to 
many  worthy  and  practical  school  peo¬ 
ple  who  probably  should  not  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  undertake  doctorate  study. 
Age,  lack  of  time,  and  limited  research 
ability  tend  to  rule  out  persons  in  doc¬ 
torate  programs;  whereas,  certificate 
work  can  be  done  during  summer  ses¬ 
sions,  etc.  Certificate  work  has  giv¬ 
en  the  faculty  ample  chance  to  observe 
prospective  doctorate  students  before 
adipitting  them,  too.” 

“Yes.  Very  much.  It  is  used  pri¬ 
marily  by  teachers  who  wish  to  qualify 
for  supervision,  administration,  or 
special  positions.  The  majority  of  the 
candidates  are  principals,  superinten¬ 
dents  of  schools.” 

“We  urge  this  program  strongly  for 
principals  and  superintendents  and 
others  in  responsible  positions  who  are 
studying  on  a  part-time  basis.  Such 
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people  seldom  complete  doctorate 
study,  remaining  until  death  ^‘all  dime 
but  the  thesis.”  This  program  pro¬ 
vided  a  terminal  program  which  gives 
a  sense  of  completion.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  in  teacher  salary 
scales.  Certainly  we  would  not  think 
of  dropping  this  program.” 

“If  young,  bright,  vigorous  men  and 
women  apply  for  this  program,  we  al¬ 
ways  inquire  whether  they  might  wish 
to  apply  for  the  doctorate.  However, 
we  do  not  suggest  the  program  to  peo¬ 
ple  rejected  for  the  doctorate.  Such 
people  must  initiate  their  own  appli¬ 
cation,  and  are  often  admitted.  This 
is  to  prevent  the  impression  that  the 
C.A.G.S.  is  a  depository  for  rejected 
doctorate  candidates.  It  is  simply  a 
more  sensible  professional  program  for 
a  middle-aged  person  who  really  does 
not  need  the  doctor’s  degree  but  does 
need  further  specialization  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility.  We  expect  this 
program  to  increase  greatly  and  will 
seek  ways  to  serve  these  people  better. 
It  is  a  permanent  and  highly  desirable 
program.” 


“Yes.  Response  has  been  excellent. 
It  enables  a  student  to  systematically 
plan  for  30  credits  beyond  the  Mast¬ 
er’s.” 

“The  program  has  improved  the 
quality  of  preparation  for  administra¬ 
tive  certificates.” 

“I  think  it  will  meet  a  distinct 
need  .  .  .” 

“We  have  found  that  this  sixth  year 
plan,  though  not  a  program  of  the 
University  itself  in  the  sense  that  a 
degree  program  is,  still  brings  in  to 
the  University  many  students  who  con¬ 
tribute  much  from  the  field  and  who, 
in  turij^,  gain  much,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  from  continued  work.  The 
increase  in  number  of  students  alone 
tends  to  permit  this  institution  to 
acquire  facilities,  services  and  person¬ 
nel  which  would  otherwise  not  be  avail¬ 
able  normally  in  a  smaller  institution.” 

“Yes,  it  provides  an  incentive  for 
many  students  to  continue  beyond  the 
Master’s  level  without  committing 
themselves  to  the  more  rigorous  pro¬ 
gram  of  study  required  for  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  degree.” 
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New  Problems  in  Beading  and  Writ¬ 
ing.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Henry  \V. 
Sams.  Waldo  F.  McNeir.  New  York.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  1953.  $3.50. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  authors  of  this 
book  that  a  good  way  to  improve  stu¬ 
dents’  composition  work  is  to  give  them 
readings  that  focus  their  attention,  not  on 
ideas  and  on  subjiKt  matter  alone,  but  also 
on  structure, 'organization,  and  form.  The 
bringing  together  of  readings  that  are 
homogeneous  in  the  double  sense  of  'sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  form  has,  therefore,  been 
the  task  of  these  authors.  Each  group  of 
readings  is  followed  by  a  section  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  study  aids  which  highlights  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  readings  and 
by  a  set  of  assignments  of  both  short  and 
long  themes.  The  selections  are  well  chos¬ 
en  for  the  purposes  the  authors  have  in 
mind  and  the  assignments  appear  to  be 
ones  that  students  will  enjoy  doing. — Wil- 
riAV  P.  Seaxs. 

Modem  Elementary  Curriculum.  By 
William  B.  Ragan.  Problems  and  Pro¬ 
jects,  and  Photo-Comments,  by  Celia  Bums 
Steadier.  New  York.  The  Dryden  Press. 
1953.  $4.90. 

The  major  premise  of  this  challenging 
book  is  that  education  is  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  improvement  of  living — 
that  life  must  be  better  and  richer  both 
for  children  and  adults  in  the  community 
because  of  the  kind  of  living  that  goes  on 
in  the  elementary  school.  The  program  of 
the  elementary  school  must,  therefore,  be 
geared  to  the  realities  and  ideals  of  the 
culture  and  to  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  children.  The  book  is  one  that 
will  be  used  effectivel}'  as  a  basic  text  in 
teacher  education  and  as  a  guide  for 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators. 
Part  One,  which  deals  with  curriculum 
foundations,  includes  chapters  on  reshap¬ 
ing  the  curriculum,  the  child  and  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  educational  objectives.  The 


second  part  is  on  curriculum  organization 
and  its  three  chapters  cover  organizing 
learning  experiences,  organizing  the  class 
for  living  and  learning,  and  organizing 
the  staff  for  curriculum  improvement. 
The  following  part  deals  with  the  curri¬ 
culum  areas  and  there  are  chapters  on  the 
language  arts,  the  social  studies,  arith- 
'^metic,  science,  health  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  arts  and  crafts.  The  final 
section  deals  with  evaluating  pupil  pro¬ 
gress  and  evaluating  the  program  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  book  has  been 
very  carefully  organized  and  it  presents 
a  sound  and  forward-looking  approach  to 
the  problems  of  education.  The  problems 
and  projects  are  excellent  and  the  photo¬ 
comment  are  apt  and  telling. — Paul  Zan- 
KOWicH,  East  Meadow' Public  Schools. 

< 

Supervision  as  Human  Relations.  By 
J(^n  A.  Bartky.  Boston.  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.  1953.  $4.00. 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
Stanford  University  has  prepared  this 
timely  text  on  school  supervision.  Dr. 
Bartky  includes  within  the  area  of  super¬ 
vision  the  dynamics  personality  within  the 
teaching  environment — the  area  of  study 
which  explores  teachers’  needs  and  drives 
and  which  investigates  the  technique  for 
redirecting  or  submerging  these  needs  and 
drives  which  are  antagonistic  to  good  in¬ 
struction  and  the  techniques  for  inducing 
and  stimulating  the  needs  and  drives 
which  are  conducive  to  improved  teaching 
behavior..^  Chapters  cover  such  topics  as 
the  nature  of  supervision,  the  concept  of 
supervision,  the  supervisor,  the  supervis¬ 
ory  incident,  supervising  the  individual 
teacher,  supervising  teachers  in  g^'oups, 
supervision  on  the  various  school  levels, 
the  problem  teacher,  the  inexperienced 
teacher,  the  unsatisfactory  teacher,  and 
the  inservice  education  of  teachers. — Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Sears. 
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HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGUSH  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Report  System  requires  more  thinking  and  less  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.86  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100.  ^ 

Eaton-Falmer  Workbooks  in  Literature:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  ihe  Lake,  Idylls  ^of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all  over  the 
country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single  copies  20 
cents,  with  key  36  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Haps:  Interesting  ffiual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00,  American  Literature  Map  in  colors  $1.50.  Historical  and  Literary  Map 
of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  literatnie  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  Ton’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  4  cents  each  or  $3.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Harks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  26  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  36  cents. 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 

Writt  for  a  compltU  catalog. 
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